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CHRONICLE 


The War.—On the outskirts of Dixmude there have 
been violent but unsuccessful artillery duels between the 
Belgians and Germans. Northeast of Vermelles, the 
Germans succeeded in capturing 500 
yards of the British trenches, some 
of which were lost the next day. At 
many points of the line between Loos and Verdun there 
have been minor engagements, which have not altered the 
general situation. In the Verdun district, early in the 
week, the offensive passed from the French to the Ger- 
mans, who, after bombarding with great violence the 
French positions south of Haucourt, on the west side of 
the Meuse, made a series of seven infantry attacks on the 
sector between Hill 304 and Hill 287. The only result 
of their efforts was to extend somewhat their trenches on 
Hill 304. East of the Meuse, both French and Germans 
have been on the offensive along the Douaumont-Vaux 
line, but without notable success for either side. Nothing 
of importance has been reported from the Italian fronts. 
In Albania there are signs of renewed activity on the 
part of the Austrians. Near Pinsk, and in the Pripet 
region, the Austrians have been on the offensive, and in 
Galicia they have been attacked by the Russians, but 
these operations have not been on a great scale. 

In Armenia the Russians have made progress. Along 
the Black Sea coast, they have advanced more than 
twelve miles, and are now south and southeast of Pla- 
tana. Further south the Turks report two successes, 
near Baschkjoel, southeast of Mamahatun, and at Bathli, 
northeast of Mount Kope; but neither seems to have 
been of a decisive character, for the Russians claim two 
subsequent victories in the same region and have now 
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Northwest of Musch a minor engagement has ended in 
favor of the Turks, but southwest of the same city the 
Russians have driven the Turks back in the direction of 
Diarbekr. In Persia, the Russians have advanced from 
Kirind, and have occupied Kasr-i-Shirin, at the head- 
waters of the Diala River, close to the Turkish frontier. 
They are now about 100 miles from Bagdad. A Russian 
army has entered Mesopotamia from the’ north and has 
taken Rowanduz, sixty-two miles northeast of Mosul. 

The only development in the submarine controversy 
between Germany and the United States has been the ad- 
mission by Berlin, in an official note, that a German sub- 

marine torpedoed the Sussex. This 
The German Note conclusion was reached partly on the 

basis of the facts, submitted by 
Washington, and partly on additional evidence which has 
ceme to light. The note declares that although the sub- 
marine commander acted in good faith, believing the 
Sussex to be a war vessel, he did not exercise the particu- 
lar care which his instructions called for: 

In view of these circumstances, the German Government 
frankly admits that the assurance given to the American Gov- 
ernment in accordance with which passenger vessels were not 
to be attacked without warning has not been adhered to in the 
present case. As was intimated by the undersigned in the note 
of the 4th inst., the German Government does not hesitate to 
draw from this, resultant consequences. It therefore expresses 
to the American Government its sincere regret regarding the 
deplorable incident and declares its readiness to pay an adequate 
indemnity to the injured American citizens. It also disapproved 
of the conduct of the commander, who has been appropriately 
punished. 


A similar note, deploring the incident, and promising 
to compensate the families of the Spaniards who were 
lost in the attack on the Sussex has been sent by the 
German Government to Madrid. 
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France.—In a timely and eloquent letter published in 
La Croix, the fighting Catholic senator, M. de Las Cases, 
answers a critic who says that the Catholic senators and 
Courageous Catholic deputies “are doing nothing” and are 

Senators and as “dumb as milestones.” “J. B.” in 
Deputies an editorial of the same paper, after 
paying a well-deserved tribute to the keen logic and 
orderly presentation of facts offered by the great Cath- 
olic senator in refutation of the charge, states that the 
accusation itself is, especially at the present time, a 
downright insult. It is made at the very moment when 
M. de Las Cases himself, and MM. de Lamarzelle and 
Jénourier are fighting so sturdily in the Senate, and not 
without success, for freedom of education and the 
protection of the rights of the family over ‘its children. 
And while in the Upper Chamber this splendid work is 
being done, Catholic members in the Lower House are 
doing their share also. “J. B.” cites as a striking ex- 
ample the energetic and courageous conduct of the dele- 
gation made up of members of the Right, “Action 
Libérale” and the Independents who recently protested 
in a body to the Prime Minister against the anti-..erical 
campaign waged in certain influential journals. The 
delegation which called upon M. Briand was headed by 
M. Piou and was composed of the following Catholic 
deputies, whose names deserve to be remembered: MM. 
de Gailhard, Bancel, Groussau, Joseph Denais, V. Roche- 
reau, Admiral Biendimé, Galpin, Ferdinand Bougére, 
De Baudry, D’Asson, Jules Delahaye, and De Kernier. 
The protest has had its salutary effect. M. Briand’s 
favorable answer was chronicled in last week’s AMERICA. 


Germany.—The resignation from office of the Min- 
ister of the Interior and Vice-Chancellor of the Empire, 
Dr. Clemens Delbriick, has given rise to considerable 
comment. At the beginning of the 
war he found himself confronted with 
the complicated food problem. His 
success in dealing with this, though not complete, was 
such as to merit the highest admiration. Free to issue laws 
and ordinances he was hampered by the fact that he did 
not control the executive power which alone could make 
his regulations universally effective. This complicated 
the situation still further until, through illness and over- 
work, Dr. Delbriick has been obliged to retire from an 
office which, like all others previously occupied by him, 
he administered with great ability. The Tageblatt says 
of him: 

He leaves office overworked and a sick man. The tasks im- 
posed upon him were too much for him. Most of those who 
criticize would have met the same fate. The only conclusion 
to be drawn is that there must be a complete separation of all 
food questions from the Interior Department, already over-bur- 
dened in peace times. When this, to which Dr. Delbriick himself 
in the last days gave the initiative, is accomplished, one ought 
to be able to judge the parting Minister more justly. He was a 
Prussian official of splendid capabilities, whom a chain of co- 
incidences placed in one of the most difficult posts in the compli- 
cated transition period. 


Dr. Delbrueck’s 
Resignation 





The food problem confronting Germany is not a ques- 
tion of insufficient supply, but of adequate distribution. 
Such minor disturbances as have arisen because of food 
difficulties were due to the conviction of the people and 
of the press that in view of the existing supplies, prices 
were so unreasonably high that the masses were sub- 
jected to unnecessary hardships. It is not certain that 
anything in the nature of a food dictatorship, such 
as Maximilian Harden suggests, is contemplated by the 
Government. Although no immediate appointment is 
looked for, it is thought that the great Catholic states- 
man, Count von Hertling, President of the Bavarian 
Ministry, will be chosen to succeed Dr. Delbriick. 


Great Britain.—Despite the fall of Kut and the recent 
troubles in Ireland, the Coalition Ministry remains in 
power, and although an apparently suspicious Parlia- 
ment has ceased to be a mere ma- 
chine to register the wishes of the 
Ministers, no present indications 
point to the dissolution of the Cabinet. The Nation states 
its belief that while the motives of the “crisis makers” 
may not be uniformly selfish and unpatriotic, yet “it is 
manifest that their cooperation is a national peril in war 
time.” Quoting the same journal, the Catholic Times 
writes that “Mr. Asquith has been evilly handled. He has 
had enemies at his own board. And chief among them 
is Mr. Lloyd George.” Discussing Mr. Asquith’s change 
of opinion in regard to the question of conscription, the 
Times outlines a puzzling state of affairs, which has 
mystified more than one student of current English 
events: 

We shall not know until the war ends, perhaps not even 
then, the real reason for Mr. Asquith’s decision on the ques- 
tion of conscription. Yet some things are clear. We have 
huge numbers of men under arms, literally millions. We 
have great forces in France and Flanders, at Salonika and in 
Egypt, and a host of men at home. Why so many men are 
being kept in Egypt nobody professes to know. Why, if our 
navy is sufficient security for our coasts, we need so many 
troops in England is a problem, And report describes our 
front on the Continent as being amply furnished with men 
and munitions. Yet the War Office people demand more 
men, and help to precipitate a political crisis by their de- 
mand. Is there some mystery? 


The Mystery of 
Conscription 


The Times does not answer this question, but after 
pointing out that since the industries of England must 
be maintained if the war is to be won, and that com- 
pulsory conscription will necessarily cripple these in- 
dustries, already suffering from a serious shortage, pro- 
ceeds to advise the Premier to “face his enemies boldly, 
stick to his position, exert his power, choose, if need be, 
fresh colleagues from the popular sections of Parlia- 
ment, and he will have the country at his back.” As to 
the “crisis makers” whom the Times believes backed by 
“the ambitions of politicians who aspire to posts of the 
highest importance: Until they are dealt with sternly 
by the authorities or the people, it is vain to expect that 
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we shall have a stable Government, whatever may be the 
ability and efficiency of the Ministers.” 

All this discussion emphasizes the main difficulties 
connected with conscription in England: the elimination 
of the selfish politician and the proper staffing of the 
industries. 


Ireland.—During the past week events moved rapidly 
in unfortunate Ireland. Dispatches of May 8 announced 
the execution of Cornelius Colbert, Edmund Kent, 

Michael Mallon and J. J. Houston; 
ds Wane those of May 10 made known the 
execution of Thomas Kent, at 
Fermoy ; those of May 12 announced the death of James 
Connolly and John McDermott, after sentence by a court- 
martial. Arrests and imprisonment are too numerous to 
record. It is known that the number deported from Ire- 
land for trial is 1,706. Among the more prominent peo- 
ple arrested were Count and Countess Plunkett, whose 
three sons were tried for complicity in the uprising; one 
of these was executed, the other two were sentenced to 
penal servitude. Up to May 10 seventy-nine prisoners 
had been tried ; twelve of this group were shot, four were 
sentenced to imprisonment for life, twenty-one to ten 
years in jail, and forty-two to shorter terms. On April 
26, F. Sheehy Skeffington, the editor of the Irish Citizen, 
was executed apparently without just cause and cer- 
tainly without proper trial. On April 7 he wrote a letter 
to the New Statesman, declaring that trouble was brew- 
ing on account of the overbearing attitude of the “mili- 
tary authorities” in Ireland. The last sentence of his 
communication was: “I write in the hope that despite 
the war fever there may be enough sanity and common 
sense left to restrain the militarists while there is yet 
time.” His fate became known through this letter writ- 
ten by his wife: 

My husband was arrested on April 25, when returning home 
on the second day of the rising, was tried (charge unknown) 
and shot forthwith, He was unarmed and a non-combatant, 
being well known as an earnest pacifist, but also as an Irish 
Nationalist. I would take it as the greatest favor to his memory 
that you would see that these facts are known at once in England 
to prevent further tragedies while there is time. I have these 
facts from a most reliable source, but I have had as yet no official 
information and have not been allowed even to see my husband, 
receive his message or take away his body for burial. 

Later Mrs. Skeffington gave details of her husband’s 
death, asserting that not even a priest was allowed to 
attend the condemned man. The British Government 
declined to assume responsibility for this execution and 
promised to court-martial the officer who had commanded 
it. Two other journalists, it is said, met the same 
fate as the editor of the Jrish Citizen. Meanwhile feeling 
was running high. Mr. Dillon asserted in the House of 
Commons that there appeared to be a “roving commis- 
sion with authority to carry out these horrible execu- 
tions.” The speaker continued: 

If Ireland were governed by men out of bedlam, they could 
not pursue a more insane policy. You are letting loose a river 





of blood between two races, which, after three hundred years 
of hatred, we had nearly succeeded in bringing together. You 
are washing out our whole life work in a sea of blood. 

In my opinion the present government of Ireland is largely in 
the hands of the Dublin clubs. What is the use of telling me 
that the executive authorities acted in close consultation with the 
civil executive officers of the Irish Government? Who are these 
officers? There are none; they have all disappeared. There is 
no government in Ireland except Maxwell and the Dublin clubs. 
Everybody in Dublin knows that. Before the civil officers took 
flight the military officers treated them with undisguised con- 
tempt, and from the day martial law was proclaimed the civil 
government came absolutely to an end. The men of the old 
“ascendency” party are going about the streets of Dublin today 
openly glorying in the rebellion; they claim that it brought 
martial law and real government into the country. That is what 
makes the situation so terrible. If that program is to be en- 
forced in Ireland you had better get ready 100,000 men to garrison 
the country. And then what sort of appearance will you make 
as the champions of small nationalities? 

Following in the same strain, Timothy Healey de- 
clared that the death of Skeffington “would never be for- 
gotten while the years grew and water ran.” The Eng- 
lish press is not very sure in its treatment of the prob- 
lem. However, the Manchester Guardian recently called 
the executions “an atrocity” and demanded for the un- 
tried Irish leaders the same treatment as that freely ac- 
corded to Casement, a public trial. George Bernard 
Shaw, in a letter to the Daily News, stated that 

Until Dublin Castle is superseded by a national parliament and 
Ireland is voluntarily incorporated with the British Empire as 
Canada, Australia, and South Africa have been incorporated, an 
Irishman resorting to arms to achieve the independence of his 
country is doing only what Englishmen will do if it be their mis- 
fortune to be invaded and conquered by the Germans in the 
course of the present war. 

During all this agitation the country remains under 
martial law. Wimborne and Nathan have resigned and 
civil government has been abolished. A commission 
headed by Lord Hardinge has been appointed to investi- 
gate the causes of the uprising, and Asquith has hurried 
to Ireland. Apropos of the commission the Irish Parlia- 
mentary Party passed the following resolutions: 

That any inquiry into the Irish situation must, if it is to be of 
any value and satisfy public opinion in Ireland and Great Britain, 
satisfy two conditions: 1. The personnel of the commission must 
be in touch with and satisfy the public of its impartiality and 
capacity to conduct an Irish inquiry effectively and without favor. 
2. The terms of reference must allow of full investigation of all 
circumstances which led up to the arming of large sections of 
the people of Ireland and the recent insurrectionary outbreak, 
the nature and extent of the outbreak, the fitness of the present 
form of execution in Ireland to deal with such troubles, and 
actual steps taken by the Irish executive during the last three 
years to deal with conditions which led up to the outbreak and 
with the outbreak when it came. 

On May 15 Casement was brought from the Tower to 
the Bow Street Court for a preliminary hearing on the 
charge of high treason. Up to the time of this writing 
the only evidence of importance adduced indicated that 
Casement, out of a desire to set up an Irish republic, had 
planned to land several expeditions on the coast of Ire- 
land and elsewhere in the British Isles. 
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Mexico.— Many problems harass unfortunate Mexico: 
villages are in ruins, disease and famine are doing a 
deadly work; but despite all this the so-called rulers of 
the unhappy country find fime for 
robbery and religious persecution. 
Their present attitude is illustrated 
by the following citation taken from the Carranzista 
organ, La Vox de la Revolucion, dated April 21, 1916: 


Good Friday: This is a day on which that farce, the Cath- 
olic, Apostolic and Roman religion, celebrates one of those 
pompous feasts which are such an insult to civilized hu- 
manity. 

Science, the goddess of truth, teaches that a lie in re- 
ligion has prevailed ever since the foundation of the Church, 
that it is through ignorance priests captivate their followers, 
an ignorance that has covered up odious robberies. Through- 
out the whole narration of the life of Christ, from His birth 
to His Passion, we come across statements that are phys- 
ically and scientifically (sic) impossible. An effort is made 
to prove certain physical facts, of the impossibility of which 
Yet in spite of the proved truth of this 

in spite of the glorious Mexican revo- 
lution here in Progreso all work was stopped on 
Good Friday. Thus we are face to face with a psychological 
phenomenon as curious as it is difficult to study. The toilers 
who quit work today are the very ones who of their own 
accord rushed to destroy the idols of the Catholic reaction- 
aries of Merida, the very workmen who constituted the lib- 
eral and revolutionary vanguard in Yucatan. How, 
then, can they celebrate today a feast of the Church which 
they destroyed, when they burned its saints, threw down its 
altars and changed the muffled knells sounded by the priest- 
hood into gladsome and sonorous peals that herald liberty? 
But let no priest or his followers boast of victory. No, the 
workmen of Progreso are not celebrating Good Friday; no, 
a thousand times no. We are convinced that it is only a mad 
and insane atavism that has induced them to suspend labor. 
They no longer feel in the depth of their hearts the respect, 
much less the veneration, felt some years ago for a bit of 
wood more or less painted, a bit of wood that was made to pass 
for something sacred and miraculous. Those workmen have 
said to themselves: “Let us suspend work in order to rest and 
because our rules order it, and for no other reason.” 


Attacks 
on Religion 


we are convinced. 
impossibility 


The article cited ridicules those who are “not advanced 
enough” to dishonor Good Friday, characterizes absten- 
tion from work on that day as a “farce,” “ignorance,” “a 
backward movement,” advocates anti-religious societies 
and calls upon all to do away with religious sentiments, 
as they would expel “venomous rattlesnake poison from 
their bodies.” The same paper grows ecstatic over the 
feasts given to school children on Good Friday and finds 
especial pleasure in the fact that images were smashed 
in the presence of the children: “which being interpreted” 
is the religious liberty promised by Carranza. 

The Mexican bandits still continue their forays into 
the United States; Villa is still at large; dispatches place 
him now north of Pershing’s line and now south of it. 
Nothing définite is known about him, 
and in fact little is known about the 
general situation. More troops have 


International 
Relations 


been hurried to the border and the President has called 
into service the National Guard of Texas, Arizona, and 








New Mexico, so that the total number of men now under 
Funston’s command is about 38,500. The conferences 
between Generals Scott and Obregon have been discon- 
tinued, and General Scott has been called to Washington 
to report to the Secretary of War. Before he left El 
Paso the following statement was issued: 

After several conferences, marked throughout by conspicuous 
courtesy and good-will, at which conferences mutual impressions 
were exchanged and information was collected upon the military 
situation upon the frontier, it was agreed upon by the conferees 
to suspend the conferences and report back to their respective 
Governments in order that these may be able, through their 
respective Foreign Departments, to conclude this matter. The 
ending of these conferences does not mean, in any way, the 
rupture of the good relations of friendship between the conferees 
nor between the respective Governments. 

A. OBREGON, 
H. L. Scort, 
FREDERICK FuNSTON. 


Despite these fair words there is a general feeling that 
at present the relations between Mexico and the United 
States are very strained indeed. 


Rome.—The Cittadino of Genoa, quoted by Rome in its 
latest number, says it learns on good authority that 
there is no truth in the rumor that the Vatican Council 

Will the Vatican iS to be reopened shortly after the 

Council be war. Reports that it would be recon- 

Reopened ? vened have been widespread for the 
last ten years. One of the chief reasons assigned for the 
necessity of a General Council is the promulgation of the 
new Code of Canon Law. This argument, however, does 
not seem absolutely convincing. After twelve years of 
preparation, the new Code is now practically ready. It 
has been elaborated by Cardinal Gasparri, by a commis- 
sion of cardinals, by a body of about fifty consultors in- 
cluding the most learned professors of canon law, and 
by over a thousand bishops assisted by as many canonists 
in every part of the Catholic world. The Code, it is 
thought, will be promulgated by a Pontifical Constitution. 
A second reason advanced for the reopening of the Vati- 
can Council is the alleged necessity of settling many diffi- 
culties connected with the Holy Scriptures. But the 
Biblical Question, in the opinion of many, forms a rea- 
son for deferring rather than hastening the reopening of 
the Council. For the Holy See, realizing that this is a 
period of active Biblical study and research, has made 
ample provision for collecting, collating, and sifting re- 
sults. This explains the establishment of the Biblical 
Commission, consisting of a number of cardinals and a 
large body of learned consultors; of a Vulgate Commis- 
sion formed of Benedictines under the direction of Card- 
inal Gasquet to restore the text of St. Jerome’s version; 
and of a Biblical Institute entrusted to Jesuit professors 
and scholars, whose aim is, not only to train teachers of 
Scripture, but to register and analyze the latest results 
of Biblical research and scholarship. Just where the 
present rumor about the reopening of the Vatican Council 
arose, it is hard to say. 
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TOPICS OF INTEREST 





ItI—The Charities Investigation: The Hearings 


HE record of the hearings of the Strong Commission 
is perhaps one of the most voluminous of modern 
times. It begins at page 1534 and ends at page 8763, 
excluding hundreds of “exhibits.” To gather the “testi- 
mony,” picked investigators, acting under instructions, 
were engaged in inspecting the child-caring institutions ; 
their “findings” were whipped into elaborate reports 
which excluded nothing, however small or untruthful, 
provided it would serve to injure or discredit the private 
institutions. The charges were filed, the stage set, the 
Commissioner appointed from a list submitted by Mr. 
Homer Folks, whose pet aversion is the private charity, 
and with an atmosphere of hostility created, the enemies 
of the private institutions, were ready for the public 
attack. 

The quiet and sober rooms of the New York Bar Asso- 
ciation were selected for the hearings which began on 
Monday, January 31, and continued with interruptions 
until April 24. The Department of Public Charities, led 
by Messrs. Doherty, Kingsbury and the astute W. H. 
Hotchkiss, began the attack. As “experts,” backers, 
aiders and abettors they called Messrs. Reeder, Bern- 
stein, Devine, Folks, Bruére, Canfield, Moree, Miss 
Katherine B. Davis, Miss Madeline Doty, Mayor 
Mitchell, and a few lesser lights. 

Dr. Reeder attacked the “shut-in schools” and the 
“shut-in staffs” of the child-caring institutions. His 
specialty was retardation; but incidentally he spoke of 
the “scramble for children” and the “profit accruing from 
their care.” When asked on February 9, by Commis- 
sioner Strong, ‘“Why the scramble?” he hesitated, and Mr. 
Hotchkiss encouraged him by saying, “State it Doctor.” 
“Well,” replied Dr. Reeder, “they are a sort of revenue 
to the institution.”” Commissioner Strong inquired where 
the revenue vent; Dr. Reeder enlightened him. “Jt 
might be to sustain, or to continue, or to build up a Re- 
ligious Order” (page 2587 of the record). Dr. Reeder 
admitted that he too had assisted in the “scramble”; but 
the Commissioner, solicitous for his reputation, asked 
“Just what do you mean, that you helped the institution 
in the scramble to get children? It seems to be a reflec- 
tion upon your own character, does it not? I don’t. want 
you unintentionally to leave the testimony in that con- 
dition.” What kindness! Dr. Reeder was well able to 
take care of himself, but if he limped now and then, Mr. 
Strong was ready to help him over the difficult places. 

Dr. Bernstein attacked the social activities of the in- 
stitutions. These had to be according to his standards 
or fall.under his condemnation. Mr. Brooke criticized 
the plant, buildings and equipment; while the social ser- 
vice inspectors from the City Department of Charities 
had each his or her own line of work, which made the 








testimony given about food, clothing, physical conditions, 
bathing and lavatory facilities, tooth brushes and towels, 
most illuminating. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Strong did not act on the 
writer’s suggestion, and go to the institutions to see for 
himself the actual conditions. This, however, would not 
have suited the purposes of the prosecutors. It would 
be a short cut to the truth, and the enemies of the institu- 
tions had no-stomach for the truth. There were twenty- 
six institutions on the controverted list. Some are so 
small, both in population and plant, that they can be in- 
spected in half a day and the charges against them dis- 
proved. As a rule when disputants meet to talk over their 
differences, much, if not all of the ground for dispute 
vanishes. Messrs. Kingsbury and Doherty had no desire to 
adjust differences or bring about improvement of condi- 
tions in the institutions in a quiet, orderly manner. Since 
taking office they have hungered and thirsted for publicity. 
A quiet adjustment of difficulties would not suit their pur- 
pose; hence the defects found or alleged were not 
brought to the attention of the institution managers with 
the idea of bettering affairs. The public must be made 
aware of the alleged shortcomings, the public appetite 
for scandal must be satisfied, the press of the city must 
be set in motion in such a way that the newspapers 
would select the “high spots” and such items as were 
most striking and startling. In this way public senti- 
ment would be aroused and the enemies of the institu- 
tions could carry on the propaganda for the seculariza- 
tion of all the private charities of the State. No plan 
was ever more wickedly conceived. The testimony of 
Madeline C. Doty, on February 15, (record 3112 to 
3125), makes these methods manifest. This lady has a 
mania for publicity. She went to jail for a month some 
years ago, to get first-hand experience, so as to add value 
to her magazine articles. While on the stand she testi- 
fied that her investigations showed that an enormous 
number of criminals in our State Prisons came from 
child-caring institutions. She declared that she examined 
the record of twelve hundred convicts, and found two- 
thirds of them had been in some childrens’ institution ; 
she asserted that many of these men attributed their 
down-fall to the fact that they had been brought up or 
lived for a time in a child-caring institution. No proof 
was offered for this: no names were given, no effort was 
made to check up her data. She herself said that she was 
an expert in penology. That was sufficient. Who could 
doubt her ? 

Let us hope that Mr. Strong will visit many, if not all 
the institutions criticized before he sends his report to 
the Governor. As an intelligent man, he should be able 
to see whether or not our institutions are recruiting sta- 
tions for prisons. It will not take him long to discover 
that our institutions are making strenuous and success- 
ful efforts to train their charges for decent citizenship. 
“By their fruits ye shall know them.” If some of the 
former inmates of the institutions fall by the wayside 
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and become criminals, this is the fault of the individual 
and not of the institution. 

The “over-lords” and the “experts” in the field of 
charity and philanthropy were called in turn, and were 
listened to with bated breath. For two whole weeks 
after the hearings began, the entire press of the city gave 
full publicity to this campaign of vilification and abuse 
of the institutions, their management, methods and 
motives. Nothing was left untouched. No gibe was too 
bitter. Not one good word was said for them, nor the 
slightest effort made by Commissioner Strong, to curb 
the defamation which, as the Commissioner well knew, 
was based on mere hearsay or opinion and did not con- 
form to the rules of evidence, but was ‘nevertheless 
cloaked under official sanction. Messrs. Doherty, Kings- 
bury, or some of their “expert” witnesses said it. That 
was quite sufficient. During this time, while the institu- 
tions and their friends writhed under the sting and 
humiliation of false imputations and slanderous charges, 
the “atmosphere” of the hearings and the attitude of 
Commissioner Strong, were, to our mind, openly partial 
to Mr. Hotchkiss and his clients who were using the 
“institutions that were not on trial” as a battering-ram 
to beat down their opponents in the State Charity Board. 
Under the circumstances, Commissioner Strong should 
have quickly discovered the parties to the quarrel, and 
the first elements of justice should have dictated that he 
protect the rights of non-combatants. Did the Com- 
missioner do this? He did not. A reading of the record 
will show how the Commissioner and his attorney, Mr. 
John Kirkland Clarke, constantly collaborated with Mr. 
Hotchkiss and his clients. During the early days of the 
hearings, which were a time of great suspense for the 
institutions and their friends, the Commissioner must 
have been aware of the irreparable harm done in poison- 
ing the public mind, but he never made a vigorous effort 
to set the public right. He did mention once or twice 
that “the institutions were not on trial,” but it was done 
in so feeble and half-hearted a manner that no one paid 
any attention to him. “Murder” was being done, the 
reputations of honest men and women were being 
assassinated, their motives and work misrepresented, and 
it was high time to call a halt. A distinguished citizen 
has remarked that, “When a man’s wife is insulted, it 
makes little difference what he does six months after- 
wards.” It was no time to consult the niceties of lan- 
guage, to resort. to paper diplomacy or to indulge in 
“watchful waiting.” It was an occasion that called for 
action. Then began the battle of the pamphlets. This 
opened the whole situation to the public in a manner 
that had not been possible before. It smoked out the 
sinister allies of the interests of the State Charities Aid 
Association, the Russell Sage Foundation, the Charity 
Organization Society, the City Club, the Brooklyn Bu- 
reau of Charities, Homer Folks, John A. Kingsbury, Al- 
fred T. White, and their activities with the Governor and 
his Commissioner, After the publication of the pamphlets 








the atmosphere at the hearings changed, although 
even then Commissioner Strong could not altogether 
smother his solicitude for one side of the issue. When 
a subpoena was requested for Mr. Canfield of the State 
Charities Aid Association, the Commissioner demurred, 
stating that a request for his presence would be sufh- 
cient. But, after that, subpoenas were issued by him for 
Mgr. Dunne; Father Dineen, Bishop Hayes’s secretary ; 
Father Farrell; myself and others. I do not believe 
that Commissioner Strong has any religious bias, but his 
associations and contact with one faction made him a 
decided partisan in spite of himself. In a future article 
we shall consider certain phases of the testimony and the 
effects the testimony was intended to produce. 
James J. Hicerns, D.D., 
Secretary, Catholic Charities Bureau, Brooklyn. 


A Plea for Novel-Reading 


HERE has always been a certain odium attached to 
the idea of novel-reading. In the eyes of some 
good people it is to be classed with bear-baiting and 
other Puritanic aversions of Cromwellian days; in the 
view of others it is held not so much a reprehensible 
fault, but as an unimportant work of supererogation, de- 
serving of no merit. A few years ago a popular pro- 
fessor at a large American university read in the journals 
of the day a hundred jesting jibes directed at a new 
college course on the contemporary novel which he was 
about to offer. Only a few months since certain critics of 
life with perhaps rather unromantic views on living 
advocated that the novel be banished from the New York 
public library. Well, the course on modern novels is 
being given, and the fiction shelves of the library are 
still intact; and it is difficult to measure the harm or 
benefit that has resulted from the innovation at the uni- 
versity and from the unchanged custom of the city 
library. 

That there are good grounds for criticism of the novel 
from the moral standpoint it is needless to dispute. 
Everyone who does not take a thoroughly hedonistic view 
of life knows that many novels have done and are doing 
incalculable injury. Novelists there have been who have 
not left their native air sweeter for their words. Balzac 
was one, though a man of rare talent ; de Maupassant was 
another; such was Smollett and such was Laurence 
Sterne. Today too there are writers who have given 
their souls away, men who have sold their knightliness 
and women who are glancing back toward the unholy 
cities. Noblesse oblige as a heraldic device seems to 
have been blotted from their escutcheons; it is indeed 
hard to be noble, and it is extremely easy to write in one 
of the fashionable modes of the twentieth century. It is 
an occasion of regret that the fallen ideals of so many 
readers allow them to taste the fruit of the forbidden 


tree and call it good. 
There is, moreover, another danger from novel-read- 
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ing beside the moral harm. A person may grow so fond 
of novels that he may wish to read nothing else. Novels 
are easy to read; the plot keeps us to the task, the de- 
velopment of character holds us rapt, the element of 
uncertainty makes us certain to keep awake and alert 
until the tale is told. If a person allows himself to read 
nothing but novels, he will often, as we have just said, 
find himself in the position of not caring to read any- 
thing else; for he will find the other species of reading 
too quiet, too dull, too devoid of action. Only the novel 
will stimulate, only the plotted story will make the heart 
glow, and the nerves tingle, and the brain work like a 
tireless thrall. And so the devoted novel-reader will be- 
come very one-sidedly romantic, or idealistic, or quasi- 
realistic, without winning the saving grace of intellectual 
balance, which a variety in his reading would have given 
him. To draw so close to the creation of Cervantes 
is rather too much of a luxury, and perhaps it is a little 
hard on the windmills. 

Reading certain novels may injure the soul; reading 
nothing but novels may dissipate the mental powers and 
seriously impair ability to do intellectual work requiring 
a more concentrated effort. But the individual reader 
must refrain from these follies, just as he refrains from 
bearing false witness against his unpleasant neighbor or 
from turning a deaf ear to the church bells on a rainy 
Sunday morning. It is unreasonable to ask the decent 
and prudent people to forego the happiness that comes 
from the novel simply because there are other people who 
are forgetful of propriety and wisdom. 

It is quite impossible to measure the gladness and 
good cheer and general well-being that the novel has 
brought into the world. It is idle to fancy in how many 
ways the nineteenth century gave joy to millions of souls 
that would have found the eighteenth an age of com- 
monplace. Scott gave the first real bloom of color and 


fragrance to the romance of the Middle Ages; Dickens 


revealed the humbler class of Victorian England in a semi- 
realism of humor; Thackeray, in an easy, familiar tone, 
told the story of the world’s drama, following the actors 


through war and peace, depicting in a mellow wisdom: 


the weaknesses and stupidities and kindnesses of the 
lowly and the great; George Eliot, in a fine, feminine 
analysis of character, showed the psychology of the 
human soul’s decadence, or of its rebirth through suffer- 
ing and sorrow; Meredith presented his philosophy of 
life by a similar psychological method, subtler and less 
easy to follow; Stevenson unfolded in exquisite prose the 
magic glamor of the lands and seas of adventure; only 
Mr. Hardy, of the greater English novelists, has touched 
life’s sinister chord unhopefully, and sounded the note 
of gloom, a long, dirgeful song of man’s inability to 
placate the stars that have fated his fall. 

In glancing over the ranks of the American novelists, 
one may count Cooper, with his tales of the sea and of 
frontier life; Hawthorne, the supreme artist of the lights 


and shadows of New England life; Marion Crawford, | new. 





whose novels of many lands have been more widely read 
than the works of any of his contemporaries; Mr. 
Howells, who has written rather fully the record of 
American life; and a writer who was American so long 
that we forget to acknowledge his British citizenship, 
Henry James, whose recent death has given to his varied 
work an added interest. 

Let any one who has read the chief novels of British 
and American authorship say whether or no: they have 
made his life happier, or better, or fuller of meaning. 
Let him bear witness who has read, we shall say, the 
following books: Jane Austen’s “Pride and Prejudice” 
and “Emma”; Scott’s “Ivanhoe” and “The Talisman” ; 
Disraeli’s “Coningsby” ; Bulwer-Lytton’s “The Last Days 
of Pompeii’; Dickens’ “Oliver Twist” and “David Cop- 
erfield” ; William M. Thackeray’s “The Newcomes,” and 
“Henry Esmond”; Trollope’s “Barchester Towers”; 
Charlotte Bronté’s “Jane Eyre”; Mrs. Gaskell’s “Cran- 
ford” ; George Eliot’s “Adam Bede” and “Middlemarch” ; 
Meredith’s “The Egoist” ; Stevenson’s “Treasure Island” 
and “The Master of Ballantrae”; Wilkie Collins’s “The 
Woman in White”; Blackmore’s “Lorna Doone”; Miss 
Mulock’s “John Halifax, Gentleman”; J. M. Barrie’s 
“The Little Minister”; Rudyard Kipling’s “The Light 
That Failed” ; Cooper’s “The Spy” and “The Last of the 
Mohicans” ; Hawthorne’s “The Scarlet Letter” and “The 
House of the Seven Gables”; Holmes’s “Elsie Venner” ; 
Eggleston’s “The Hoosier Schoolmaster” ; Lew Wallace’s 
“Ben Hur”; Helen Hunt Jackson’s “Ramona”; Mark 
Twain’s “Adventures of Tom Sawyer” and “Huckleberry 
Finn”; Henry James’s “Daisy Miller” and “A Portrait 
of a Lady”; Marion Crawford’s “Saracinesca” and 
“Katherine Lauderdale”; W. D. Howell’s “The Rise of 
Silas Lapham” and “A Hazard of New Fortunes.” 

Or again, let him answer who has read some of these, 
for the most part a galaxy of lesser luminaries: Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s “Marcella”; Mrs. Craigie’s “The 
School for Saints” ; Canon Sheehan’s “My New Curate” ; 
Henry Harland’s “The Cardinal’s Snuff Box”; John Ays- 
cough’s “San Celestino”; Joseph Conrad’s “The Ty- 
phoon”; Benson’s “By What Authority?” Mrs. Wil- 
frid Ward’s “Great Possessions”; Lucas Malet’s “The 
Far Horizon”; William de Morgan’s “Joseph Vance” ; 
Richard Harding Davis’s “Soldiers of Fortune”; Ed- 
ward Noyes Westcott’s “David Harum”; Paul Leicester 
Ford’s “The Honorable Peter Stirling”; Miss Mary 
Johnston’s “To Have and to Hold”; Winston Churchill’s 
“Richard Carvel” and “Coniston”; Booth Tarkington’s 
“The Gentleman from Indiana”; Owen Wister’s “The 
Virginian”; Mrs. Edith Wharton’s “The House of 
Mirth”; Weir Mitchell’s “Hugh Wynne”; Thomas Nel- 
son Page’s “Gordon Keith”; Miss Frances Little’s “The 
Lady of the Decoration”; W. S. Harrison’s “Queed” ; 
and F. Hopkinson Smith’s “Felix O’Day.” 

Banish the novels? As well ask for clouds in ex- 
change for blue skies, tears for laughter, old lamps for 
Many a man has found in the novel his only 
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romance in life, his only sweetheart, his only riches, his 
only home; many a man before the novel’s sway has 
faltered at the pathway of dishonor, and turned away, 
back from shame, to the ideal enshrined within the pages 
of a book; many a man and many a woman have found 
there thfe sympathy they have sought elsewhere in vain, 
the friendship they have wished for, the delights of far, 
unvisited cities, with all the beauty of God’s world ; some 
have even found God. Novel-reading should indeed be 
reckoned an act of virtue, or at least of worldly wisdom, 
which may often lead to supernal merit. The world for 
most people is too real and too earnest, and the gateway 
to a happy sanity lies open in the pages of romance. 
JoserpH Francis WICKHAM. 


The Boys of Our City: St. Louis 


HE city of St. Louis, with a population of some eight 
hundred thousand, is the fourth in size in the 
United States. Of these, nineteen per cent perhaps con- 
sist of foreign-born, transplanted sons and daughters of 
Kkurope: Jews, Russian and Polish, Magyars and 
Croatians, Syrians and Serbs, Poles and Rumanians. 
Fully twice that number are native-born of foreign 
parents. Another six per cent are of the negro race. 
lt is an old city, with many dilapidated dwelling-places ; 
there is too great congestion in certain districts. Because 
of these important factors—the city’s size, the complex 
character of its population, and the unhealthful environ- 
ment in particular neighborhoods—there is a boy-problem 
of some magnitude. A populous city always puts diffi- 
culties in the way of the boy. The lure of its lights, 
the restlessness and unnatural desires of its life, the 
ease with which a young person can be lost in its vast 
labyrinth, the temptation which its amusements offer, 
make the situation one which demands the most careful 
attention and the most vigorous methods. 

A metropolitan city has always a great army of 
juvenile street-traders, newsboys, bootblacks, sellers of 
flowers, fruit-venders, whose occupation, at least for 
those of a very tender age, spells immeasurable dangers, 
moral, mental and physical. In St. Louis there are al- 
most two thousand newsboys alone; the number of lads 
in other occupations is much more difficult to estimate. 
Other American cities, for instance, Milwaukee and Bos- 
ton have endeavored with the best success to regulate 
these young merchants through a license system, pre- 
scribing the age at which they may engage in this work, 
the school conditions which they must have fulfilled, and 
the number of hours they may be on the streets and in 
other public places. St. Louis has done nothing as yet 
in this regard. In 1912, as a result of a survey of con- 
ditions among newsboys carried out by the St. Louis 
School of Social Economy, an effort was made to have 
the scheme at work in Boston introduced there, but it 
failed of adoption. Another attempt at street-trade regu- 
lation is now on foot, under the particular auspices of 





the Catholic District League, the local Federation of 
German Catholic societies, and the Social Service Con- 
ference. The difficulty is to frame an ordinance which 
can be enforced. At the same time a Commission working 
on the revision of the State laws so as to provide a chil- 
dren’s code such as exists in Ohio, is considering the 
amendment of laws to meet the perplexing exigencies. 
The present regulation on the Missouri statute books sets 
down ten years as the minimum age for street-traders. 
Seven o'clock is the hour at which all children should 
cease work, and this applies to those engaged in inde- 
pendent activities as well.as those employed by another. 
Adequate machinery for the enforcement of these laws 
is not provided, so that they are practically unenforced, 
despite the efforts of the State Factory Inspector. While 
the old picture of the boy rising from his job on the 
streets to a place of prominence and power may be still 
true in certain instances, it is much less so than its ex- 
ploitation in the public prints suggests. The majority 
of street-trades are “blind-alley” jobs, with no oppor- 
tunity for advancement. The work in public piaces, often 
necessitating contact with forces far from elevating, with 
many sources of temptation, is not a work for the boy of 
tender years. Regulation of these occupations and their 
prohibition to boys of certain ages is necessary. 

Poor housing, too, has its vital effect on the lives and 
welfare of the children living in the objectionable 
quarters. Two and three rooms, sometimes only one, in 
buildings in which are to be found other families, can- 
not afford proper play space for the growing boy; the 
street and alley, as a consequence, become his play- 
ground, unless other places are provided where play can 
be carried on in an organized way. The widespread 
movement for public playgrounds has arisen in response 
to this need. In St. Louis eighteen of these playgrounds 
are maintained at the present time. It is the immigrant 
child who is most affected by congested home conditions. 
‘He has come to be called the “child of the city streets.” 
Because of the fact that he is in many instances wiser 
than his parents as to the language and customs of 
‘America, and acts as their interpreter, transacting much 
of their business with the outside world, he presents a 
special problem of his own. The independence which 
this advantage gives him and his misunderstanding, on 
certain occasions, of the liberties allowed by American 
life do not always work for his good. It is a common 
assertion of social workers that the second generation in 
this country furnishes a higher ratio to the ranks of 
delinquent children than their proportionate numbers 
justify. If this be so, the latest report of the Probation 
Department of the Juvenile Court of St. Louis does not 
bear out the contention. The child of the immigrant 
compares more than favorably with other classes of 
children. There is no doubt, however, that in many ways, 
because of his peculiar environment, he is deserving of 
our first attention; particularly when we as Catholics re- 
member that he is so often of our Faith. 
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The Catholics of St. Louis have not been indifferent 
to their duty in regard to the boys of their city. They 
have made several attempts, perhaps somewhat too 
spasmodic and not well enough organized as yet, to meet 
the situation. Father Dunne’s “Newsboys’ Home,” no 


longer dedicated to the service of that particular class, \ 


but to dependent lads in general, is a permanent institu- 
tion with a systematic program of activities. A “Big 
Brothers” organization among Catholic men, established 
some time ago, has recently been resuscitated, and is 
now working in conjunction with the probation officers of 
the Juvenile Court. Among the Italians of the down- 
town districts a division of the Boy Scouts was formed 
by the Jesuit Fathers there, but it has not fared as well 
as it might have done. Out on “Dago Hill,” where the 
Jesuits have conducted their splendid catechism classes 
with.a membership numbering fully six hundred children, 
some sodality work has been carried on. The St. Eliza- 
beth’s Settlement of the Central Verein, in the south 
part of the city, has done much for the Hungarian lads 
there, though the organized work which is to be done 
for them by that institution has not been fully developed. 
The Polish boys need a great deal of attention, more 
than has so far been given to them. Crystallization and 
systematization of the activities in this field is perhaps 
the greatest need of the present time. 

The proposed Sodality Union, now in the process of 
formation in St Louis, will contribute both toward this 
effort at systematization, and to the wider extension of 
the work among the boys, if it realizes its opportunities. 
The sodality, properly conducted, can be made an instru- 
ment of social effort in almost’ any quarter and with 
any class. There can be attached to it any form of 
organization which any specific locality may require. 
The ordinary American boy of native parents of the 
middle class can be reached by it as well as the immi- 
grant youngster in the foreign quarter. Those who are 
members of a branch in a comparatively wealthy section 
of the city can lend their aid to the endeavors of a 
sodality in a less favored neighborhood. They can 
furnish recruits, for example, for “Big Brother” work. 

The sodality members can most effectively carry on 
this work, if they learn to view the boy as he really is. 
His environment, inherited prejudices, and beliefs must 
be understood. This does not require any great effort 
at study or analysis, but it does demand patience and 
appreciation of those things with which the boy comes 
in contact and which serve to influence his actions. Above 
all, the fact that he is a boy must be understood, that 
though he has a desire for vigorous play, he is capable 
withal of education in higher things, intellectual and 
spiritual. Apropos of this it is well to remark that 
sodality members or voluntary workers of any class 
should not ignore the co-operation and advice of those 
Catholic men who are devoting all their time and ener- 
gies to the solution of these problems. While there is 
without doubt such a thing as becoming too “expert” and 





“systematic” in these matters, there are certain problems 
whose solution requires more than good will and patience. 

Our boys certainly deserve the attention of the Catholic 
people. They are to be the men of the next generation. 
It is most imperative that we devote our attention to 
them and to the peculiar problems and difficulties which 
are theirs. There could be nothing more profitable for 
well-disposed and intelligent Catholics at the present 
time than to spend some of their leisure in working in 
this field. A splendid opportunity is here offered to our 
Catholic men. A great city gives them hosts upon hosts 
of chances to do something effective for the boys. Their 
assistance in this matter would be productive of great 


and beneficial results. Louis BupDENz. 


A Venture in Church Music 


N event of unusual interest and importance to musicians 
was the Missa Solemnis which opened the first annual 
conference of the Auxiliary Committee to the Pontifical Insti- 
tute of Sacred Music. The Mass was sung at the Church of St. 
Francis Xavier, in New York City, on May 10, and invitations 
were sent to many of the prominent musicians, Catholic and non- 
Catholic, of the city and the surrounding districts. The program 
was admirably planned to illustrate the three types of church 
music approved by the Holy See, and to give some sense of the 
relative prominence attached to each by the Motu Proprio. 

The impression produced may well have been that which 
the Committee intended when it placed the three styles of music 
side by side. Those parts of the Mass which stood out, both 
for their incomparable beauty and sublime devotional quality, 
were precisely those which were sung in Gregorian chant, that 
music which the Holy See has always held up as the “supreme 
model” for use in the ecclesiastical services of the Church. 
Those free and soaring melodies seemed to the listener to convey 
the full savor of the liturgical prayers themselves and to embody 
the beauty, free from all complexity and mannerism, which 
makes them so sincere an expression of the thought. Here 
indeed the inspired prayers seemed to find full expression in 
music, in an art alight with the same holy flame, giving forth 
the deep, brooding spirit of the Church’s prayers, the soaring 
flight of her love and the tender depth of her humility. All 
other music, “human music,” as Huysmans calls it, seemed earthy 
when compared to these inspired melodies. 

At the conclusion of the Mass, the Rev. John J. Wynne made 
an eloquent address giving a historic outline of the development 
of the Church’s official music from the days of the Old Dis- 
pensation, when “the choirs of the Temple chanted in numbers 
which sometimes exceeded five thousand.” He traced the de- 
velopment through the period when the early Christians, the 
persecutions having ceased, renewed the custom of singing holy 
songs and canticles, down through the fourth and fifth centuries 
illustrated by the zeal for hymnology, displayed by St. Ambrose 
and St. Hilary respectively. In the sixth century, the great 
promoter of Christian chant, St. Gregory, arranged in the form 
of his antiphonary all that was considered most devotional and 
most proper and most enduring of the chants in use up to his 
day. 

Father Wynne described the spreading of the Gregorian chant 
by the missionaries, by St. Augustine in England and St. Boniface 
in Germany; its installations by the emperors of Gaul in their 
court and cloistral school on the model established in Rome, 
so that the knowledge of it became so common, both to monks 
and pupils, that all the people could join in it. So, for a thousand 
years from the time of St. Ambrose, and eight hundred from that 
of St. Gregory this form of music obtained in all the churches 
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and was considered just as much a part of Divine worship as 
the words of the prayers. Then there followed a succession 
of abuses and corrections until finally the growing taste for a 
mere worldly type of music which invaded the sanctuary became 
a cause of perplexity and grievous sorrow to the Pontiff and 
Bishops of the Church, who had the decorum of public worship 
so much at heart. 

Sut, in the middle of the last century, a renewal of Christian 
fervor took place. Pious-minded men returned to the monasteries, 
and began to study the past and to restore this lost art of church 
music. At Solesmes, Mechlin and Ratisbon, men were found 
studying in their own way the notations of the Gregorian chant, 
endeavoring to reproduce its practice, as best they might, in 
order to exemplify the dignity and stateliness of this music and 
win the people back to it. Regulations were issued by the Popes, 
by Pius IX, by Leo XIII and finally, in our own day, by the 
great Pius X, who made the very second message of his 
fruitful Pontificate an earnest exhortation for the restoration 
of the Gregorian chant to its own place in the worship of the 
Church. 

At the time that the Holy Father’s “code of the laws of 
liturgical music” was published, various opinions were expressed. 
“All agreed with the motive.’—How could they differ ?—when 
he said that he wished to restore all things in Christ. Among 
these were the dignity of Christian worship, the decorum of the 
House of God where, as he told us, the people were to gather to 
perform the sacred mysteries and to receive the grace of the 
Sacraments, to partake of the Body and Blood of their Saviour, 
to adore Him in the tabernacle, to take part with the ministers 
of the Church in the solemn liturgical functions. He remarked 
that whilst there were everywhere churches of great beauty, 
ceremonies of remarkable precision, and ministers of great 
fervor, there was this one thing lacking. Every other form 
seemed to be observed. But that which most helps priests and 
people to utter the praises of Almighty God worthily seemed to 
have been lost forever, until by the patient efforts of men who 
had been studying it for nearly a century, it was possible to do 
what an ordinary mind might consider impossible: to restore 
a lost art, the Gregorian chant. Pope Pius X had confidence in 
the power of the tradition of the Church. He knew that it was 
just as forceful and living, and as capable of restoring what 
was befitting Christian liturgy as the power of the graces ani- 
mating the Church, because the Church lives by this tradition. 

“Events have justified the Holy Father’s faith.” Despite con- 
flicting opinions and prejudices and wretched customs, the laws 
of Pius X are being established and put into effect. No longer, 
nowadays, do we hear from any one who is familiar with the 
subject, that restoration of the chant is impossible, that the 
music itself has no beauty; seldom, if ever, do we hear, what was 
once common, a theatrical performance in the organ-lofts of 
our churches, or if we do hear it, priests and people remark 
it as something that is fast becoming antiquated. 

Pius X did not think that by the mere utterance of his Motu 
Proprio, he could reestablish a lost art. He was not a reformer, 
but a restorer. He did not work by agitation, by arbitrary man- 
dates, but by the patience of wisdom, and he knew that the abuses 
that had taken four centuries to gain a hold in the Church, might 
take at least one century to eradicate. In his message on this 
subject, although he speaks of it as code, he did not say, “I 
hereby command and enjoin.” In his paternal manner he called 
upon the Cardinals, and the Hierarchy, the hegds of seminaries 
and Christian schools everywhere, to help him restore this 
beautiful treasure of the Church. His standard was that every 
form should be truly religious, truly artistic and as universal 
in its appeal as the liturgy itself. 

Now, what is most encouraging about this movement 

within the Church, for the restoration of proper music in 


its liturgy is this: It is twelve years since Pius X issued 
his code of laws on liturgical music. There has been time 





to air all objections, there has been time to show reluctance 
to such a restoration, and the objections day after day dis- 
appear, and the reluctance disappears. Everywhere respect 
is shown for proper music, and no one any longer says that 
such music is impossible or undesirable. In Rome there 
is a Pontifical school of music and it is one of the significant 
signs of the heart of the present Pontiff that, when he first 
ascended the chair of St. Peter, he took care to state that 
he wished the Motu Proprio of his predecessor, Pius X, 
to be considered the code of laws of church music, and he 
gave his blessing and hearty support to this school. Through- 
out Europe, and this country, there are priests, and with 
them a number of the laity, endeavoring to fulfill the wishes 
of Pius X. We are fortunate in having a number of the 
laity, who have the sanction of the Pope, and many prelates 
through the land, joined in an endeavor to increase the in- 
terest of the laity i in the matter of proper church music, and 
with great success. 

First of all, they are calling attention to the chant, they 
are bringing numbers to see that not only is it the sincere 
wish of the Sovereign Pontiff and of the Hierarchy, but that 
in itself, apart from any mandate coming from higher 
authorities, it is the only true form of music for the Church. 
They are obtaining support for the Pontifical school of music 
in Rome, support for various musical enterprises that are 
being attempted here in our own country, and they are pro- 
viding the means, above all, by which the complete restora- 
tion may be brought about. As Pius X foresaw, it is 
very difficult to cultivate singers, organ masters, directors 
and composers, above all. But he counseled that a beginning 
be made with the children in the schools, remarking that this 
chant is soft and sweet and easy, and when the young really 
are made to appreciate it, they become enthusiastic over 
it and learn it without difficulty. 

We already have vocal training in our schools, and there- 
fore it is easy to provide methods for training in the knowl- 
edge of Gregorian chant. This fact will really bring about a 
restoration. What was it, after all, that first propagated 
Gregorian chant? It was the school of singers and cantors 
in Rome under the immediate attention of the Holy See. The 
school was famous; out of it came at least five Popes within a 
century and a half. The schools of St. Gall, Metz, and those 
established at the Courts of Pepin and Charlemagne, and, 
in England, by Gregory and his successors in the various 
sees created there, were all modeled on this Roman school. 

Here is something worthy of our deepest interest and at- 
tention. This service of the Church, the Mass, is the Divine 
drama of our Redemption. It is something that must be 
worthily performed, or not at all. Pius X established the 
fact in our mind, that this music is not merely an accessory 
and an attraction but that it must be treated as an integral 
part of human worship, just as necessary as the form and 
ceremony in our public liturgical service. 


These words of the preacher at the Missa Solemnis express the 
motive which prompted the committee to request that such a 
Mass be sung, and that motive is a desire to hasten the day 
when the Faithful will once again break into Gregorian song 
in response to the priest, thus taking their part in the august 
Sacrifice of the Altar. A. L. M. 


Irish Priests and Their Flocks 


HAT is it in these men that differentiates them from their 
kin? Very often they come from peasant or farming 
stock., Occasionally they have relatives who are an affliction 
to them. The last thing one would think of doing would be to un- 
burden one’s soul to these people, the kinsmen of the priest. 
Yet every priest is a man or honor. It is a happiness to sit 
down by the fireside with one of these priests and talk freely, 
knowing that you are as safe as in the confessional, and that 
the priest gives you honesty for honesty, friendship for friend- 
ship, that you may say everything without being misunderstood. 
It is good faith. None of the queer barriers, which remind us 
that Ireland was once a country of warring tribes, come between 
you and the faithful priests. 
Before we came west one or two southern men said to us as 
a speeding: “Never trust a western man.” Doubtless the western 
men would speed us south with the formula reversed. The thing 
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is always cropping up. The Galway man has no liking for the 
Mayo man just across the invisible frontier. The Mayo man will 
explain of an unattractive group of peasants: “They are Kerries. 
They made a plantation here about three generations ago.” Of 
another part of the country: “They’ve mixed Tyrone and Kerries 
there.” And again explaining a certain cupidity of a class: 
“They’re Welsh. Are not the two commonest names in the coun- 


try, Welsh? You remember ‘The Vengean@e of the Welshman of | 


Tirawley.’ They were planted on us. The whole west of the 
county carries their traces.” In the same way they will tell you in 
the east: “A Wexford man will never look the way of a Tipper- 
ary man, because Tipperary did not rise in the Rebellion.” And 
one remembers the battle of New Ross which decided the fate of 
Ireland in 1798, that while the battle raged one side the Barrow 
River, on the other side the Kilkenny peasants peacefully tilled 
their fields. It was Wexford’s battle, not theirs. And, again, 
one remembers how Con of the Hundred Fights 

Pillowed his head o’ nights 

On the corpse of a Connaught man. 

In the priest one finds none of these warring elements. Be 
he Ulster, Munster, Leinster or Connaught you can trust the 
priest. True religion is, after all, the sense of honor. The 
priest has it in perfection. An Irish Protestant, realizing the 
great restfulness of having to do with a body of men entirely 
trustworthy, asked me: “What is it?” I answered, “Divine 
grace.” 

This is a country where a priest’s head fetched twenty-five dol- 
lars in the Penal Days. There is a long story which I might tell 
you some day of the Shawn-na-Sagart and how he met his end, 
and of the heads that hung in the cellars of a mansion not far 
from where I write till the price was paid and they could be 
buried. 

One of my friends among the priests referred to this pictur- 
esquely in a sermon. “It isn’t a hundred years,” he said, “since 
the priests were running over the hills and valleys of Ireland 
with five-pound notes on their heads.” 

This priest is full of quips and cranks and oddities. He 
serves his Master so merrily that it took us some considerable 
time to recognize the man as he is. He has been to America 
and back, so he is a man of the world, and he sits on certain 
boards, so that he has influence beyond the priestly. He has 
trained a good many young priests, and as one knows him one 
comes to recognize why he was chosen. I wonder what he lives 
on. There is no such thing here as a seat-rent. His little church 
is as free as air. He will not even read from the altar the list 
of his “dues,” lest those who gave little or not at all should be 
ashamed. He troubles himself with neither scrip nor purse. 
One remonstrates with him that he spoils the people. They 
throng his confessional on Sunday morning after he has sat all 
day Saturday, and he will not send them away. “Ah, well,” he 
says to the person who asks why they do not come on Saturday, 
“you see they might be from a distance.” While he waits in the 
confessional he bursts into impassioned prayers, as he does 
sometimes kneeling before the altar like an old peasant, such 
an old peasant as was heard to say leaving the church, “Good- 
bye, Mavourneen, till I can come back again.” 

You might live here a long time and know little of the ways 
of the people if it were not for the priests. They are a very 
secretive people to the outsider. Once in Tyrone I thought I 
traversed a desolate country and discovered later that in all 
kinds of hidden dips and folds of the bog country there were 
tucked away little farms. 

In this part of Mayo at least, the land teems with life. The 
small farmhouses have a stack-yard of ricks which would not 
disgrace an English farm. I did not think that there were as 
many pigs in Ireland as I have seen going to the monthly fairs. 
There is little laughter among the owners. I have seen none of 
it. If there is an incident for laughter it has a somewhat 





sardonic humor. Once we stopped a man coming home from a 
fair who was striking his donkey with his stick, rhythmically 
and not reasonably. He was hardly in a state to argue the 
matter, but his helpmeet dropped a curtsey: “It’s very kind 
of your Honor to instruct us,” she said. “Sure we’re only poor 
ignorant people that couldn’t be expected to know any better.” 
“Turning the other cheek,” commented the parish priest when 
I told him the story. “With her tongue in it,” I added. 

I pricked up my ears at a phrase in the curate’s sermon. The 
curate is a very lonely person except for his dogs. To catch 
a sight of him on an upland against a splendid wintry sky, his 
black cassock with the wind in it, tall and somewhat gaunt, with 
the two half-breed dogs at his heels, is to savor the loneliness 
of these parts and his life. The phrase was: “It is not keeping 
the Sabbath holy to go to Mass in the morning and to spend the 
night drinking at balls.” 

“Drinking at balls!” It was worth inquiring about. I found 
that it was possible for those outwardly-seeming dour peasants 
to dance not only Sunday night, but other nights of the week. 
Inquiries of the priests told me more. They visit one another 
of evenings, play a game of cards, and are home by eleven 
o'clock. You have only to read the country newspapers to dis- 
cover for yourself how much histrionic ability there is in the 
country. Every village and town seems to have its dramatic 
society. It is musical as well. People who think of Connaught 
as lonesome bogland where a vexed peasant farmer strives to 
wring a scanty substance from an arid plot are mistaken. The 
people dance and sing and play. 

Their standard of living has been greatly raised of late, since 
they became proprietors of their own farms. They have learned 
to beautify their own cottages, or perhaps they beautified them 
long ago, for the really pretty cottages, of which one sees a good 
many side by side with hovels, are not new cottages. The naked 
new two-story houses of what they call the “Congested Board” 
do not show in my experience any.attempt at beautifying. So, 
perhaps, the pretty cottages for which I was hardly prepared, 
belonged to the days when Mayo had landlords. 

The emigration, the priest will tell you, will start again after 
the war with a tremendous rush. Where there are three or 
four boys in the family the land will not support them. There 
are no manufactures, few and small industries. “If there was a 
peat industry now. . . .” 

The priest who has neither scrip nor purse made a personal 
effort to stop the running away because of the fear of con- 
scription. It was, by the way, the mothers’ panic not the boys.’ 
But, after all, the priests, too, turn a face which tells you 
nothing if you are not a friend, and they only smile at the 
presentation of them in such a book as “Father Ralph,” by one 
who was long one of their number. KATHARINE TYNAN. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


A Good Old Custom 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the course of a meditation given to the Xavier Alumni 
Sodality during a recent retreat in New York City, Father 
Campbeil, S.J., spoke very feelingly of the custom that used to 
prevail among lawyers and judges of attending in a body the 
Mass of the Holy Ghost, in order to prepare and fortify them- 
selves for the ensuing year’s work. It occurred to me, and the 
same thought must have struck others also, that it would not 
only be possible to revive such a laudable practice, but that it 
would be highly desirable and practicable to do so. There is 
no doubt that the proposed project is feasible. A conveniently 
situated church could be selected, and the date of the Mass fixed 
sometime toward the end of September or the beginning of 
October, when the lawyers are not too busily engaged in trial 
work. Other difficulties also could be easily removed. Success 
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would be assured if the lawyers would only decide to carry out 
the plan. Why can we not make such a Mass an annual event 
in each of our large cities? 


New York. A SopALIst. 


From “Androcles” to “Marie-Odile” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

While I have no desire to enter upon a controversy, certainly 
not to utter any note of personal censure, I hope it may be per- 
mitted me to offer some points for the consideration of your 
correspondent who, in connection with an article on the Drama 
League, addressed a communication to AMERICA, mainly re- 
ferring to “Androcles and the Lion.” I do not know to what 
degree this writer shared in the Catholic agitation over “Marie- 
Odile,” but, in view of the comparison suggested by him be- 
tween that play and the others he mentioned, I judge he has no 
excuse to offer for “Marie-Odile.” I happen to know of a 
Catholic scholar and gentleman, highly esteemed in educational 
circles, who, with his family, saw “Marie-Odile” and came away 
impressed only with the beauty and artistry of the production. 
This gentleman was astounded and abashed when made to 
realize that his fellow-Catholics, in every class and condition 
of life, throughout the whole country, were profoundly disturbed 
over what they considered a base intrusion upon their most inti- 
mate and sacred beliefs. Not so much anger but a sharp pang 
of consternation and sorrow pierced the very heart of these 
Catholics, oppressing them with forebodings as to the next 
assault which might be made upon all they held sacred, even to 
the extremity of an attack upon God’s altar itself. The instance 
of this educator I have cited may seem an extraordinary one, 
and yet it can be understood that an easy tolerance for, and 
positive enjoyment of, such dramas as “Androcles and the Lion,” 
“Pygmalion” and “Fanny’s First Play” can, in many cases, make 
for a complacent and admiring acceptance of “Marie-Odile.” 
As to “Fanny’s First Play” it need only be noted that the one 
sensible and attractive personality, as drawn by the author, is 
that of an abandoned woman. In “Pygmalion,” we are asked 
to laugh, and we are so inoculated with a poisonous virus that 
we do laugh, at one Alfred Doolittle who, to quote Shaw, “seems 
equally free from fear and conscience”; one called by his dutiful 
daughter an old liar “touching” people for money to get drunk 
on. This reprobate, who is made to say he can’t afford to have 
morals, offers to sell his daughter for £50. Instead of being 
kicked down stairs he is treated with mirth and banter, the 
audience obligingly contributing to the effectiveness of the situa- 
tion which Shaw has contrived their quota of unrestrained 
laughter. It was not alone a Jesuit Father who took exception 
to “Androcles and the Lion.” The Parents’ League, an influential 
body of society people whose children attend the fashionable 
private schools in this city, recalled a bulletin commending this 
play, and for reasons as applicable to older folk as to their 
children. The Sun and Evening Post, neither to be accused 
of pro-Catholic, not to say pro-Christian, proclivities, had in 
their issues of January 28, 1915, these respective comments: 


_If Christianity’s most solemn legends are not openly 
ridiculed as the martyrs await their appearance in the arena, 
it would be difficult to decide what the sense of the act is. 


It is full of humorous ideas and sparkles with many 
felicitous phrases, but, much of the humor is of the cheap 
kind, associated with irreverent and exceedingly obvious 
mockery. 


Shaw has published one of his interminable prefaces to 
“Androcles and the Lion,” punctuated here and there by a 
blasphemous utterance. I use the word “blasphemous” in the 
old, literal, Catholic sense though it may seem rude and blunt 
to the ears of the more sophisticated. Finally, may I direct the 
attention of the correspondent to AMERICA and of all Catholic 





students of the drama to the quotation which I again find in the 
Catholic World, in an article on “The Faculty of Moral Indigna- 
tion” by Dr. Kerby of the Catholic University of America? 
The baneful extremes to which the sense of humor has 
gone in American life, helps to paralyze the sense of moral 
indignation against evil. All forms of it which take on 
the appearance of humor and offer occasions for a smile, 
seem to escape condemnation for the sake of laughter. 
Our sense of humorespects neither the elementary decencies 
of life nor the finer loyalty to high ideals that reconciles us 
to life. A cursory examination of much conversation and 
of the literature of humor will show us how far we have 
gone on the way of laughing at evil instead of weeping for 
it. Nothing enjoys the right of sanctuary against the spirit 
of our humor. It inundates our souls, breeds indifference 
to ideals, disintegrates convictions, destroys moral sensi- 
bilities and makes us flippant to a degree. 
This is well worth the consideration of all students of the 
drama. 


New York. ALFRED YOUNG. 


National Greatness 


To the Editor of AmERIcA: 

You printed, in America for April 8, a portion of Cardinal 
Lucgon’s Pastoral Letter, in which he calls upon the French 
episcopate to unite in a “national crusade of prayer” in order to 
bring France back to the Faith. In his Lenten Pastoral, Mon- 
seigneur Marty, Bishop of Marseilles, also speaks of the need 
of restoring in France the rights and privileges which have been 
lost to the Church. He says: 

In order to restore the rights of God in our country, it is 
necessary to believe literally in the words of the Lord’s 
Prayer, “Thy Kingdom Come.” We must believe that the 
reign of God should extend as a supreme dominion over all 
created things upon the earth, but especially over mankind ; 
we must believe that a nation lives, prospers and grows 
greater in the measure in which it accepts the reign of God; 
that it degenerates and dissolves according as it rejects Him, 
and dies when it has banished Him altogether. 

These words express the spirit and almost repeat the text of 
a similar warning of General Washington who refers to “the 
Divine Founder of our blessed religion without an humble imi- 
tation of whose virtues we can never hope to be a happy nation.” 

Cincinnati. M. L. S. 


The First St. Patrick’s Church 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In your issue of March 25 there appeared a communication 
from J. D. H., in which the writer said that to his 
native Baltimore belongs the distinction of the first St. Patrick‘s 
church in America. The date he assigns in proof of 
his statement is 1809. In his own words I will say that, 
“this is not correct history,” for to the diocese of Portland, 
Maine, belongs the honor. The Rev. Father Cheverus, after- 
wards Bishop of Boston, celebrated Mass in a lumber-shed 
owned by Matthew Cottrill, the first Catholic settler of 
Damariscotta, Maine, in 1797, which shed or barn, was trans- 
formed into a well-appointed chapel and served as such, 
under the name of St. Patrick, until 1803, when it was re- 
placed by the present beautiful brick church, St. Patrick’s, in 
which Mass was said by the Fathers Cheverus and Romagné 
in 1804. It was not dedicated until 1808, but it bore the name 
of St. Patrick from the first. Having attended the place over 
thirty years ago and as I was pastor of the church for six years 
a quarter of a century ago, I know whereof I speak, both 
from documentary evidence and from living tradition, for I 
conversed with those who knew the first settlers and the 
history of the place. See also John Gilmary Shea, Vol. II, 
pages 437-612 and following. St. Patrick’s, Damariscotta, 
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has also the distinction of being the oldest standing Catholic 
church in New England. 

Orono, Me. J. M. H. 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The little Pennsylvania town of Carlisle challenges Balti- 
more’s claim to the honor of having the first congregation in 
the United States organized under the patronage of St. 
Patrick. This claim also is founded on the authority of Dr. 
John Gilmary Shea, who in his “Life of Archbishop Carroll,” 
(p. 292) says: 

At the old Catholic center, Conewago, the energetic 
Rev. James Pellentz was still laboring. . . . Writing 
to the Prefect-Apostolic, he mentions that he had aided 
the Rev. Mr. Geissler to purchase a house in Carlisle, 
“to keep service in.” . . . This was the foundation of 
the mission at Carlisle under the Rev. Lucas Geissler. 
The first chapel is said to have been a log-house on Pom- 
fret Street, and it was used by the Catholics till the pres- 
ent church of St. Patrick was completed in 1806. 


Fathers Pellentz and Geissler were among the zealous 
pioneer Jesuit missionaries who worked among the Catholics 
of Western Pennsylvania and followed Father Wapeler who 
began his labors at Conewago in 1741. Evidently the log-house 
chapel at Carlisle was used for a sufficient number of years 
before 1806, the local tradition is from the year 1779, to entitle 
us to claim seniority over Baltimore. Father Pellentz erected 
also the Church of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, Conewago, the 
first, according to Dr. Shea, of that title in the United States. 
Its cornerstone was laid in 1786, and the structure was finished 
the following year. 


Carlisle, Pa. F. X. W. 


Consumers’ League Garments 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

If shoppers would demand garments bearing the Con- 
sumers’ League label, they would greatly help the cause of 
poor factory girls. This label guarantees that the garment, 
to which it is attached, was made under sanitary conditions, 
and that in its manufacture State Factory Laws in regard to 
wages, etc., were complied with. If enough people could be 
induced to refuse to accept any garments except those bear- 
ing this label, a great step would be made toward the disap- 
pearance of the sweat shops, with their menace to health 
through infection by contagious diseases and their many 
other evils. The good that the Consumers’ League is doing 
is not generally known. 


Pueblo, Col. CLAIRE GALLIGAN, 


Catholics and Public Libraries 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Much has been written and said of late on the dissemination 
of Catholic literature. My experience leads me to believe that 
Catholics are very wanting in interest in the matter. As librarian 
of one of the public libraries of the Middle West, I have an 
opportunity of knowing how wide is the circulation of Catholic 
books in most communities, and my deliberate judgment, based 
on a good deal of observation, is that Catholic literature is not 
read to any great extent by our people. In fact whatever demand 
there is for it comes, for the most part, from our Protestant 
friends and patrons. The fault does not lie with the library 
officials. The public library in the city, from which I write, is 
governed by a board, composed of nine members, of whom 
eight are Protestants and one a Catholic. _We have a very fair 
collection of Catholic books, besides the “Catholic Encyclopedia” 
and publications such as AMERICA. To this collection additions 
are constantly being made, and the new Catholic books are ad- 





vertised like others. My position enables me to recommend 
them to our people, but I must confess that in nine cases out 
of ten my efforts to get them read prove unavailing. Many of 
our Catholic young people know nothing of the works of such 
persons as John B. Tabb, Francis Thompson, Robert Hugh 
Benson, Agnes Repplier and Alice Meynell; and what is more, 
are not even aware of the fact that they were or are Catholics. 
This is a shame. Our Catholics should read them. Why is it 
that they do not? Where does: the fault lie? 

Iowa City. M. M. 


Catholics in Prisons 


To the Editor of AmMERIcA: 

A recent issue of AMERICA dealt with the religious census of 
Joliet Prison. It appears that publications hostile to the Church 
tried to make it out that the vast majority of the inmates are 
Catholics. I should like to say something of the conditions pre- 
vailing in the penitentiary at Frankfort, Kentucky; for having 
been connected with the institution in an official capacity for the 
past four years, I am in a position to state facts. On May 1, 
1916, there were 1,512 names on the prison list. Of these not a 
single woman was a Catholic, and only twenty of the male 
prisoners were Catholics, one-half of this number being negroes. 
Among the white Catholic inmates one never finds, to use the 
term employed by reformers, “an habitual.” The Catholic 
prisoners are generally men who have held good positions, and 
have had a good education and considerable training. Extrava- 
gance frequently has lead them to embezzle. As a class, they 
are very tractable and truly penitent. The negro Catholic inmates 
are also far above the ordinary prisoner in conduct and intellect, 
and this is especially true of those who have attended the 
parochial schools. The one bright light in the prison gloom is 
the weekly visit of the nuns who come every Sunday to instruct 
inmates and to distribute Catholic literature. Copies of AMERICA, 
even when old, are read with avidity. Readers of Catholic publi- 
cations would greatly help their unfortunate coreligionists, if they 
would give the papers and magazines they have read, to the 
societies that see to their distribution in various institutions. 

Frankfort, Ky. P. J. MULKEM. 


A Correction 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I wish to call your attention to a misstatement in the review of 
Dr. Badé’s book, “The Old Testament in the Light of Today,” 
which appeared in America for May 6. The book has not been 
introduced as a text-book in the University of California. 

Berkeley, Cal. Tuomas LAntry O’NEILL, c.s.P. 


Proper Ecclesiastical Titles 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The ecclesiastical documents published by the Catholic Record 
Society of Ireland under the name of “Archivium Hibernicum” 
show that the title “Father” was not unknown in Ireland as 
early as the seventeenth’ century. Thus in “A Particular Acct. 
of the Romish Clergy of the Diocese of Dublin, March 2, 1697-8” 
we find that “Father Dempsey, Parish Priest of St. Michan’s, 
is said to be a Titular Bishop and lodges at my Lady Clanmaluras 
in ye said parish” (A. H. iv, 80n). In a “Report of the State 
of Popery in Ireland in 1731,” the term is applied to both 
regulars and the secular clergy (A. H. iii, 156). It occurs also 
in the wills of Bishop Theophilus MacCartan of Down and 
Connor, dated Sept. 20. 1777 (A. H. i, 175); Archbishop Francis 
Burke of Tuam, August, 1723 (A. H. ii, 220); and twenty-five 
times in that of Dr. James Phelan, Bishop of Ossory, dated July 
1, 1693 (A. H. iv, 85). 


New York. ANDREW A. MACERLEAN., 
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Investigators and Persecutors 


O* the morning of April 28, 1916, Dr. J. N. McCor- 
mick, Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Western 
Michigan, M. W. Jopling, W. H. Loutit, Mayor of Grand 
Haven, and Stewart Hanley, formerly Judge of the Pro- 
bate Court of Detroit, appeared “without previous no- 
tice” at the gate of the Detroit House of the Good Shep- 
herd. These gentlemen, of whom but one, Mr. Hanley, 
is a Catholic, constitute the Michigan State Board of 
Correction and Charities. Their purpose was to make, 
by request of the Rt. Rev. John Foley, D.D., Bishop of 
Detroit, “a thorough examination of the institution,” 
which for some years has been the object of a vicious 
persecution, engineered by certain ignorant or malicious 
inhabitants of the Michigan metropolis. “Full and com- 
plete opportunity was given,” reads the official report of 
this visitation, “to inspect the records, examine the in- 
mates, and visit all the buildings and departments. A 
score or more of the inmates, chosen at random, were 
examined privately, and apart from anyone officiaJly con- 
nected with the institution.” 

The results were distinctly disappointing to the mis- 
guided individuals who, with rare and unsuspected 
bravery, had openly preferred charges against the insti- 
tution before the State Board. Two recommendations 
of a minor character were made by the investigators; 
one regarding a single room which was not well venti- 
lated, the other, directing that fire drills be held more 
frequently. Other results are thus recorded in the 
official report: 


Every room in the institution was carefully inspected and 
found to be almost immaculately clean. 


This comment would not please certain New York 
“investigators.” It would merely prove that the rooms 
were never used. 


The discipline was excellent, while the attitude of the girls 
was most cheerful. There is no corporal punishment of any 





kind. The girls all appeared healthy and well-fed. 
None, upon inquiry, had any complaint to make about either 
quantity or quality of food. The storerooms and kitchens 
verify this. 


The banal charge that Houses of the Good Shepherd 
are “nothing but jails” is thus disposed of by the State 
Board: 

The spirit of the place is remarkable. There is nothing that 
would indicate to a stranger a reformatory. During the 
recreation periods the girls enjoyed themselves in much the 
same manner as girls outside. Upon inquiry the only com- 
plaints made by the inmates were from some there under 
commitment who expressed a desire to return home. In the 
laundry many were singing while at work. During the recre- 
ation periods, we found groups around several pianos, one of 
the number playing, the rest singing. The younger children 
were engaged in the usual childish games. There appears to 
be the greatest affection between the girls and the Sisters. 


In conclusion, the investigators write their unanimous 
opinion : 

The Board is unanimously of the opinion, after a searching 
examination, that the charges and complaints are unfounded, 
that the institution is doing a most commendable work and 
is conducted in a praiseworthy manner. The Board does, 
therefore, express its approval of the purpose of the institu- 
tion and its methods of operation. 


The document is merely another proof that Catholic 
institutions have nothing to fear except from pagan 
sociologists, the evil-minded, and “investigators” with an 
axe to grind. Further comment is superfluous, except to 
remark that there is an essential distinction between a 
persecutor and an investigator. In New York, for in- 
stance, the difference is not universally understood. 


Peace and the Sword 


HAT the Catholic Church is a sower of discord, is a 
reproach as old as Christianity. It is a reproach 
deserved, but a reproach that’ is her glory. Not to all is 
the Cross of Christ, a symbol of peace; to the Jew it is a 
stumbling block, to the gentile, foolishness. “Think not,” 
proclaimed the Prince of Peace, “that I am come to send 
peace upon the earth. I came not to send peace but the 
sword.” In the moment when like wild dogs His enemies 
encompassed Him, He who had refused twelve legions 
of angelic defenders, again opened His mouth in Divine 
contradiction. ‘He that hath not,” said Christ, who had 
called peacemakers the children of God, “let him sell his 
coat and buy a sword.” 

Even in apparent contradiction, the Church follows her 
Master. She sanctifies the tenderest relations of man 
and woman, and about the home she casts the glory and 
the strength of love. But she recognizes that there is a 
higher ideal, for which they who are called, must leave 
father, mother, and all that in imperfect human hearts is 
made beautiful by the throbbing of noble affection. Be- 
cause of this yet more perfect: way, discord, like the 
sword which Christ urged upon His followers, has cut 
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across the peace of countless homes. “I will go forth 
from my father’s house into a strange land,” says the 
young man, accepting the call of Christ. “The spirit 
and the bride say: come.” And though the invitation 
may “make tender Aprils” of a daughter’s eyes, yet 
“Surely, I come quickly” is her answer as leaving all she 
turns to Christ: “Amen. Come, Lord Jesus.” The 
sword of Christ has fallen again. For the Catholic 
Church that would lose a kingdom to defend the sanctity 
of even one poor home, counsels the breaking of all 
home-ties, if by the breaking some chosen boy or girl 
may more securely walk with Christ. 

It is all a kind of Divine paradox. He who came to 
draw all men to Himself was likewise a sign of contra- 
diction, a scandal and a failure. His dwelling with us 
should have been the dawn of spring in all hearts, yet to 
many it has brought the chill winter of discontent. But 
to men of good will, it is not a paradox that mocks. 
There is a peace that is of God; there is a peace that is 
not of God, but of the world. Christ scorned the peace 
that the world giveth; against it, He set the sword of 
truth and justice. God’s peace brings with it the sword 
that pierces many hearts, but the peace of the world, for 
comfort’s sake, makes compromise with error and in- 
justice. Herein is the paradox made clear. Peace must 
spring from truth and justice. Else it is not the peace 
that through many tribulations binds the heart to the feet 
of God, but delusion. 


The New York ‘‘Post’’ and the Philippine Bill 


N excellent example of indirect accusation occurs in 
the New York Evening Post for May 8. The Post 
is a frequent sinner in this respect, especially whenever 
the Catholic Church is concerned. The subject was the 
Philippine Independence Bill, and in headlines as glaring 
as this somewhat stodgy publication permits on its inner 
pages, the Post solemnly informs its pantalooned and be- 
spectacled readers that “Catholics Helped Kill the Philip- 
pine Bill.” With this statement no fault is to be found. 
Certain members of Congress who are Catholics did, it 
appears, help to kill the bill; Methodists, Baptists, Pres- 
byterians, and members of “the Big Church,” also partic- 
ipated in the slaughter. Nevertheless, the reader is pre- 
pared for a development of the insinuation contained in 
the headline, and he finds it quickly, “Leaders Warned 
Beforehand of Church Opposition.” The emphasis has 
shifted from “Catholics” to the Church; logic of a piece 
with the conclusion, that the Post would be guilty of 
treason were its cubbiest reporter to adhere to the 
enemies of the United States, giving them aid and com- 
fort. Of course, the Post offers proof in the body of the 
article, and it may be conveniently arranged under three 
heads: 
(1.) Of the thirty Democrats who voted against the bill, 


twenty-eight or twenty-nine were Catholics. 
(2.) Of the 164 Democrats who voted for the bill, only two 


or three were Catholics. 





(3.) “One member of Congress,” religious affiliation not 
stated, “who voted against the bill, in a moment of indiscre- 
tion remarked that certain Church dignitaries wanted the bill 
killed. He mentions names, too”; the estemed Post does not 
follow this praiseworthy example. 


The conclusion to be drawn from this weighty mass of 
evidence, is that twenty-eight or twenty-nine Catholics 
voted against the bill, and that two or three voted for its 
passage. In the logic of the Post, this Falstaffian army 
of twenty-eight or twenty-nine, flanked by the hidden 
battery of “certain Church dignitaries,” marshaled by an 
unknown but indiscreet Congressman, constitutes the 
Catholic Church, and speaks for it with authority. 

The Post needs either a new headliner or a new Wash- 
ington correspondent. More than either, it needs a sense 
of humor. 


The Audibly Devout 


“R EAL fervor in prayer is so rare a grace,” the 

sapient Abbot Smaragdus once observed, “that 
those who have merited it should in all charity and lowli- 
ness conceal their good-fortune from their less happy 
neighbors. For when cold-hearted, worldly-minded men, 
who go to church merely from a low sense of duty, are 
forced, while there, to be ear-witnesses of a fellow-Cath- 
olic’s tender devotion, such a throng of wicked, envious 
thoughts surge up in the hearts of these graceless wights 
that the audible fervor of the worshiper actually becomes 
to his weaker brethren a proximate occasion of sin.” 

Thus far Smaragdus: and how just the cenobite’s ob- 
servation is let those patient thousands judge on whom 
the audibly devout have unwittingly inflicted suffering. 
For who has not encountered at Mass and Benediction 
the noisily fervent Catholic? She is equipped as a rule 
with a rosary bearing divers unmelodious medals that 
rattle in her nervous fingers. She is so fond of em- 
phasizing the S’s in the words of the prayers she repeats 
that the sound of sibilation suggests serpents being driven 
out of Eden by her strong petitions. Or perhaps our 
audibly devout neighbor, out of a praiseworthy ambition 
to accompany the sacrificing priest, feverously turns over 
the crisp pages of her Missal in a mad search for the 
Collect or the Secret of the day, and when she at last 
finds it, widespread is the congregation’s rejoicing. 

Fervent worshipers who give audible and visible ex- 
pression to their contrition by thumping their chests right 
soundly when the sanctus-bell rings out have been known 
to awake thereby the wrath of less demonstrative but 
more rubrical fellow-Catholics. Perhaps a place in the 
catalogue of the audibly devout should also be found for 
the numberless members of the venerable order of 
“shinglers.” So eager are they to have their petitions 
reach Heaven before those of others, that in reciting 
even the Church’s public prayers fervent shinglers easily 
outstrip both priest and people, and where congregational 
singing is practised they are generally two notes ahead 
of the other men and women. 
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It is not at all clear, however, just what can be done 
to ameliorate the condition of those ill-starred Catholics 
whose hearts the audibly devout have filled with envy and 
bitterness. Perhaps the latter could be brought to realize 
practically the superior advantages of mental over vocal 
prayer, or they could even be taught an orthodox and in- 
nocent kind of quietism. Old-fashioned courtesy and 
consideration for others should lead some of the offen- 
ders, no doubt, to moderate in public their transports of 
devotion. But for chronic cases there would seem to be 
no effective remedy save the revival of the obsolete Order 
of Anchorites and Anchoresses. Then all who cannot 
pray quietly in church could perhaps be induced to seek 
the solitude of a hermitage and send up ‘from thence 
their sonorous orisons without disturbing their less fer- 
vent neighbors. 


Working Conditions and Accidents 


HE annual number of industrial accidents in our 
country has often been compared to the casualty 
lists of the war. Dr. E. R. Hayhurst, a specialist ‘on 
accident statistics, rates the number of deaths from pre- 
ventable causes at 250,000 yearly; the California Indus- 
trial Accident Commission places the total of industrial 
accidents in that State, during the year 1914, at 62,211, 
and according to official reports three persons are killed 
and 150 injured every day in the State of Pennsylvania. 
Many of these accidents are evidently due to employees 
themselves, though we can hardly suppose that these 
hundreds of thousands of persons who can least afford to 
lose time and money rush blindly into serious danger. 
Yet even where they are actually guilty of negligence 
it is to the interest of employers that occasions of such 
mishaps, as well as of all others, should be carefully re- 
moved. A conviction is gradually growing that sound 
economic principles, no less than charity or philanthropy, 
dictate that the workingman be kept in good condition. 
Thus, after introducing into his mills the best possible 
machinery, the General Manager of the Ray Stocking 
Mills Co. of Manchester, N. H., urges the necessity of 
caution upon his men, in language that might have been 
inspired by the oriental imagination of a Rabindranath 
Tagore: 

Be careful. The most important safety device is care. [ 
can replace broken machinery but I cannot replace you. 
Nothing on earth can smile but man. Gems may flash re- 
flected light, but what is a diamond-flash compared to an 
eye-flash and a mirth-flash? Flowers cannot smile; this is 
the charm that even they cannot claim. It is the prerogative 
of man; it is the color which love wears, and cheerfulness 
and joy—these three. A face that cannot smile is like a bud 
that cannot blossom, and dries up on the stalk. Laughter is 
day and sadness is night and a smile is the twilight that 
hovers gently between both—more bewitching than either. 


In itself this effusion is laughable, but it bears with it 
the significant and consoling fact that workmen have 
begun to count for much with their employers. There 





was a day when this was not true; output at the least 
possible expense was the only concern in many shops. 

Cheap labor was a sure consequence of such a policy. 
And in the end cheap labor under untoward conditions 
proves most expensive. Unskilful men, tired men, sick 
men, who work long hours over rickety machinery can- 
not be a source of lasting profit. Their work will be in- 
ferior, accidents will be frequent, and the greedy em- 
ployer will find his coveted gold slipping rapidly through 
his fingers. A recent issue of the Square Deal empha-. 
sized this fact when it declared that “advanced superin- 
tendents are now beginning to realize that the workmen 
are just as important as the equipment, and everything 
which will keep them in top-notch condition is provided.” 
This is economic wisdom: done from a high motive it 
becomes Christian charity, a saving virtue which alone 
can solve the numerous problems arising out of our in- 
dustrial life. 


The American Bible Society Centenary 


HE American Bible Society has just completed a 
century of endeavor, and throughout the country 
there has been ringing a chorus of congratulation. Al- 
most the only voice not heard is that of the Catholic 
Church. As a consequence many have been wondering 
why it is that the Church, which has devoted and is de- 
voting the best talent of its members to the preservation 
and diffusion of the Word of God, has been so conspicu- 
ously silent on the success which has attended the efforts 
of so many clergymen and laymen to put the Sacred Text 
in the hands of the nations of the world. Not only this. 
In addition to its silence, which under the circumstances, 
is naturally and properly construed as disapprobation, 
the Church has frequently expressed its opposition to the 
Bible Societies. What is the reason for this attitude of 
hostility ? 

The first reason is that the American Bible Society, 
from its very inception, has raised the standard of re- 
volt. The Church, from the time of the Council of 
Trent, has repeatedly forbidden that any versions of the 
Sacred Scriptures should be printed without the sanction 
and approval of the Bishops or the Apostolic See. As 
the Divinely appointed custodian and interpreter of re- 
vealed truth, she has striven to keep the Word of God 
pure and undefiled, and has accordingly jealously guarded 
it from change, interpolation, omission and mistransla- 
tion. In order to attain this purpose she has insisted 
that all translations be submitted to her tribunal for ap- 
proval. The American Bible Society has refused to 
recognize the existence of this law. Unauthorized and 
unguided by an authoritative teaching body this associa- 
tion has during the past century, promoted the transla- 
tion of the Scriptures into 164 languages and has, also, 
distributed 119,000,000 Bibles. And in every copy, thus 
translated or distributed, there have been passages more 
or less tinctured with dogmatic error; from every copy, 
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too, whole books of the Sacred Text have been omitted. 
How then could the Church congratulate any society on 
such an achievement ? 

Besides the Church wishes by her opposition to em- 
phasize her entire disapproval of the underlying principle 
which is the motive force of all the activity of the Bible 
Societies. It is a cardinal Protestant principle that the 
Scriptures are the one and all-sufficient rule of faith, that 
the individual reading of the Bible, without assistance 
from notes or commentaries, is the sure guide to revealed 
religious truth. Not such is the doctrine of the Church, 
which has always held that the Scriptures are a supple- 
mentary, not the primary, and much less the exclusive, 
source of Revelation; that Christ’s doctrines, in the 
economy He Himself established, were to be conveyed 
to the world by the preaching of the Apostles and their 
successors; and that Holy Writ is to be interpreted, not 
at the individual reader’s pleasure, but strictly, in ac- 
cordance with the sense of living tradition which has 
come down unbroken from the Apostles. This doctrine 
the American Bible Society denies; in its opinion each 
reader may interpret the Bible as he thinks best. Such 
a process gives rise to wrong conceptions of the meaning 
of the Bible, a result which is the more inevitable because 
of the false interpretation of passages concerned with 
important dogmas. Ina word, the activity of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society, by its very nature and of set purpose, 
spreads heresy. Such a movement, as is clear, the 
Church cannot in any way approve. 


LITERATURE 
Robert Hugh Benson* 


ONSIGNOR ROBERT HUGH BENSON was unusual 
progeny for an Anglican Primate, as Father Martindale 
in another way is an unusual son of St. Ignatius. The com- 
bination makes a distinctive and fascinating book. Father 
Martindale has worked out the multi-colored patterns of this 
Life rather like a beautiful Turkey carpet—in compartments. 
The woof is stuffed and illumined with bright - critiques, 
pleasant padding, exciting excursions, quaint undertones and 
no slight psychological insight. It is the most refreshing 
Church literature the reviewer can remember. 

As a variant to the subject, we glean a great deal from 
the biography which is on a very high level of Catholic 
writing. In fact the contrast makes one feel regret that 
Benson so often wrote second-rate. Father Martindale brings 
out his literary defects as gently and properly as he sifts and 
excuses the weaknesses of his temperament. But his touch 
is velvet. The work is not so much a record or dry summary 
of Benson's life as a series of excursions into literature and 
temperament. 

Not unpleasant are courtierly letters of Randal, Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Like many Anglicans he looked on Hugh 
Benson as a spoilt child and possibly as a prodigal son for 
whom the fatted calf might one day steam the Lambeth 
chimneys. In early days, when Hugh wished to become an 
Anglican monk, the Primate was “keenly interested,” and in 
a typical sentence speaks of the correspondence of Ritualist 


~ The Life of Monsignor Robert Hugh Benson. 


By C. C. Martindale, S.J. 
2 Vols. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $5.00. 





training with his own views as “really a minor though a most 


important subject”! So also in the Anglican compromise is 
the Virgin Birth or the Divinity of Christ “a minor though 
most important subject.” 

Benson’s life was always sheltered: as a child behind the 
walls of Lambeth Palace, as a scholar in the Eton cloisters, 
as his father’s son at Cambridge. Guarded he was but not 
always guided. He was liable to behave as he was treated: 
like a child! There was just a touch of boyish wilfulness in 
his becoming a Catholic. He must have enjoyed the situation 
and apparently the Anglican Church forgave him. There is 
no bitterness in the book, except some anti-Papal hysterics 
from Bishop Wordsworth. There was no home break for 
Hugh. His bibliofusive elder brother Arthur, an incompara- 
bly charming old mother, and a tedious nurse follow him 
through the whole two volumes of biography. Like an eccle- 
siastical Peter Pan, he never seemed to grow up. 

Father Martindale restrains himself from painting the situ- 
ation of father and son in comic relief, content to notice that 
there was no “radical and total schism of temperaments” 
between them. But Archbishop Benson reminds one of a 
dear old fussy Anglican hen, who took a duckling down to 
the shallow waters of Ritualism to sip, and who, had he sur- 
vived, would have been aghast to see Hugh swim away 
Romeward. Hugh, it is interesting to learn, always said 
Mass for his father’s soul and in a frank moment gave him 
about five minutes purgatory! 

It was to the Dominicans that Benson turned to pull him 
aboard the Church. There followed a period of hectic study and 
mental convalescence at Rome, and after being priested within 
a year of his reception into the Church, the neophyte re- 
turned conquering and to conquer! But a severe check was 
imposed. His new Archbishop simply forbade him to exer- 
cise his ministry publicly for a year. It was a discipline 
better and wiser than the hairshirt. At Llandaff House he 
learnt to restrain and equally to express himself. Here Ben- 
son received full liberty, silent meals, severe criticism for 
immature writing, and a sound working idea of what the 
Church can do and cannot do in England. Here he conceived 
his mission to combat the conventionalism, pharisaism and 
materialism of the University. When the year was up, he 
entered the pulpit and, with biretta perched on his boyish 
brow and gaudy stole about him, he railed and ridiculed, 
mystified, stupified, pleaded and wept. But he made the 
University listen, and Llandaff House became a hive of Ben- 
sonians, who looked to him to found a new Order. The 
Order of Friar Novelists was at one time suggested. 

Father Martindale is wise in not proving his hero a saint, 
for he leaves him no less lovable. He picks out “a certain 
basic weakness” and tenderly develops his theory as to the 
Bensonian temperament. Even his loneliness was never “the 
solitude of the Saints.’’ He lived nearer to excitement than to 
ecstasy. A “certain externality of mind,” while it made him 
a novelist, prevented him from becoming a Jesuit or a con- 
templative. He was too buoyant and artistic ever to become 
meditative or mortified in the uttermost sense. He struggled 
fiercely for self-expression and felt all the joys of artistic 
creation. Father Martindale even detects “a layer of hard- 
ness” which he used in self-protection of his delicate and 
sensitive gifts. He was troubled between his sacerdotal duty 
of being all things to all men and yet keeping his artistic 
soul alive. 

Besides his priesthood he felt a real call to write books 
pro Ecclesia. He was deeply fond of colors, vestments, sun- 
sets, fancies, flowers and all that make the artist’s heaven, 
though not the ascetic’s. In fine, he cared intensely for many 
things—call them his whims, his toys, his hobby-horses—for 
he brought them like a child with him into the Church. “At 
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the foot of Peter’s throne he plays like the Innocents on the 
altar steps,” says his biographer. 

Hugh Benson was no saint, and to spite the ladies who 
insisted on his supernatural piety, and proved such a trial 
to him, and doubtless to his biographer, he slipped the word 
peccator into his epitaph. He could not be a saint because 
he got too much fun out of life, but he was the next best 
He always remained afraid of the dark and 
the dentist. He preferred ghosts to scholastic logic to 
buttress his belief in the unseen. His was “the summons of 
the weird.” But in hilarious moments the universe seemed 


thing, a child! 


a Divine “movie-show” as of God at play with himself. He 
cried out: “Oh, my dear, isn’t it all tremendous? Isn’t it 
sport? Isn't it all huge fun?” So it is sometimes. During 


the years of his Cambridge apostolate he would seem as 
radiant as an orthodox Apollo one moment and like a 
petulant boy the next, when a favorite toy goes wrong. An 
incident not in the book gave us great amusement. Hugh 
had once solemnly blessed the new house of a Catholic pair 
in order to-impress a Protestant neighborhood. Soon after- 
wards they left, incidentally leaving the “blest” furniture un- 
paid for! Benson was hugely mortified, but the Bensonians 
agreed that it was “somehow all very Roman Catholic.” 

There is very little omitted from the book, though Benson’s 
relations with his Archbishop are barely touched upon. It 
would have been interesting to bring out the contrast be- 
tween the fervid and emotional dreamer and the keenly logical 
(may we say artistically ascetic?) Cardinal who still rules 
Westminster. The discipline the Cardinal laid on him was 
galling, but it was wise. The Bensonians felt sore that 
“Archie” (Bensonian for Archbishop) was warring against 
converts, but in the end all came to recognize a keener- 
sighted and more generous man than they thought. If Ben- 
son and his Cardinal did not always understand each other, 
it was typical that Benson should leave him his house and 
playthings in his will, and that the Cardinal should go a long 
journey in order to bury him in the rose-garden where he 
would lie, for of such is the Catholic religion. 

And Hugh Benson dying at the outbreak of war was as 
sudden, symbolic and sympathetic as his whole self. Perhaps 
it was a little careless to his friends and perhaps it was not 
altogether inartistic. But before the blasts of Armageddon 
he flickered out like a sanctuary lamp, and neither he nor his 
friends could be really ungrateful to Death, the Snuffer. To 
follow death must have been far sweeter to him than to fol- 
low the war. And the quest of the supernatural, which he had 
followed all his life—and been so disappointed at never see- 
ing a ghost or finding a stigmatic—was fulfilled as he died. 
The very night that he passed away in the grimy Midlands 
it befell that the Bishop of Menevia slept in the bed wherein 
Hugh was accustomed to sleep at the Benedictine monastery 
of Caldey, and behold it was revealed to the Bishop in a 
dream that Hugh had died that night, all of which was a 
sign and a symbol to the good monks. And so, like a figure 
of the medieval ages, which he had wished to re-live in 
modern England, passed away Robertus Hugo Benson, sacerdos 
Catholice et Romane Ecclesia, Peccator Expectans ad Revela- 
tionem Filiorum Dei. SHANE LESLIE. 


REVIEWS 
Lecons de Logique; Lecgons de Morale; Lecons de Psy- 


chologie et de Theodicée. Par Anst A. Ropert. Quebec: 
Imp. de l’Action Sociale Limitée. $0.50 le volume. 
Histoire de la Philosophie. Par Ansé A. Ropert. Quebec: 


La Flamme & Proulx. $0.75. 
These four books or manuals of Catholic philosophy are com- 
mendable from many standpoints, but chiefly because they have 








popularized and show how to popularize in other languages the 
essentials of the system of rational and practical thinking of 
which the Church can boast she has been the custodian through- 
out the centuries. They are not treatises but simple lessons of 
philosophy adapted to the capacity and the needs not of gradu- 
ates from the college or of students of the university, but to 
those of youths still in the high school or academy. Statistics 
will doubtless show that at most, only a small percentage of 
those who are graduated from secondary schools continue their 
studies in the college. Of the other large proportion many 
go to schools of medicine or of law, while all have 
been sufficiently educated to take an interest in all subjects that 
are current in magazines or newspapers. In most if not all of our 
high schools these graduates receive no inkling of the laws of 
logic except through the medium of a debating society, and their 
training in ethical thought or in the elements of psychology is 
limited by the covers of a catechism. By such manuals as these 
under review, much could be done in the formation and the in- 
formation of high-school students along lines of simple and 
practical philosophy. Though complete treatment of the different 
subjects is, of course, beyond the scope of these manuals, yet 
clear and positive assertion of the essential tenets can be sup- 
ported by sound and convincing reasons, and the pupils can be 
fitted to meet with a critical and discerning mind many philo- 
sophical questions that come up in their reading. 

One particular quality in these books should be emphasized; 
it is their condensation. This has been brought to the perfection 
of an art and of an art that conceals itself, for while the author 
has omitted the pursuit of the useless and the urging of the 
obvious, yet every topic of worth seems to be adequately treated. 
The Catholic doctrine on suicide, for example, is not only set 
forth clearly, but all of the popular fallacies frequently urged 
in favor of suicide are fairly exposed and then convincingly 
demolished. All of these manuals with the exception of the 
volume “Histoire de la Philosophie” have reached their second 
edition and that one will doubtless share the same good for- 
tune, for it bears the marks of clarity, practicality, interest 
and proportion that are evident in the other manuals. J. P. M. 





Counter-Currents. By Acnes Reppiier, Litt.D. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. $1.25. 

In this attractive volume, Miss Repplier has gathered up, lest 
they be lost, nine essays that appeared in the Atlantic Monthly 
during the past three years. In these essays we see the kindly, 
witty and cultured spirit of the author cropping out at every 
turn, but it is when she is thinking least of the present European 
conflict that she is at her best. Though advertised as a book 
giving Miss Repplier’s “impressions of the war and of issues 
arising from the war,” most of the essays have to do with con- 
ditions that have little or no connection with the war, for they 
ante-dated it, and in part, at least, bid fair to be corrected by it. 
In the “Cost of Modern Sentiment,” “Our Loss of Nerve,” “The 
Repeal of Reticence” and above all, “Popular Education,” the 
author lays bare in her genial but incisive way, some of the 
fallacies and follies that have been afflicting the so-called think- 
ing circles of America. Parents and school teachers will ap- 
plaud many of her strictures upon the prevalent educational 
policy of “molly-coddling” and enfeebling our youth. “The Modest 
Immigrant,” while containing much that is incontrovertible, 
leaves one wondering just to which Indian tribe Miss Repplier 
belongs. The essays touching on the great ‘conflict, which are 
supposed to give the volume its timeliness and chief spice, many 
will probably find the least-convincing pages in the book. The 
dozen or more volumes of high literary value which Miss 
Repplier has written during the past thirty years have deservedly 
won for her a distinguished place in American letters. To her 
fellow-Catholics especially, this should be very gratifying. 
J. F. X. M. 
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Songs and Satires. By Epncar Lez Masters. New York: 

The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
London, One November. 

Duffield & Co. $1.25. 

Verse. By ApbELAIDE Cropsey. 
Press. $1.00. 

In the chorus of praise that greeted the appearance of “The 
Spoon River Anthology,” it would be hard to find a single 
voice, outside a certain set, that called the author a poet. 
“Powerful,” “vitriolic,” “kaleidoscopic,” “tragic,”—and let us 
add, “indecent,”—all that those sketches might have been; but 
“poetry” they were called by very few. In his new book, how- 
ever, Mr. Masters has definitely challenged the world as a 
poet, for here we have between two covers both forms, the 
“legitimate” one of poetry, and some vaudevillian vers libre. 
What are their qualities? A mediocre sense of poetic values, 
and among their positive defects, poor rhymes, frequent 
bathos, halting lines and a “realism” that verges constantly 
on the ugly—physical and moral. He has a genuine power, 
however, of satire and invective, a gift for dramatic character- 
sketching, and he can rise occasionally to pure passion. Pessi- 
mism, black and unrelieved, stalks through Mr. Master’s pages, 
and lewdness is depicted in all shades of suggestiveness, from 
the vague to the vivid. His cynicism will be taken by the 
shallow-minded as something deep and new, whereas it is 
only the oldest of sophisms, and when he touches a sacred 
subject he become blasphemous. 

In her new book, Helen MacKay offers a series of pictures 
of varying merit, wholly in vers libre, of London and Paris 
in war-time. Using her form skilfully, she gives the reader 
vague sensations of the changes in the two cities. As to the 
form itself, clearly it cannot be judged by the usual standards 
of poetry. It has without any doubt, the form, rhythm and 
often the thought of prose. Call it poetry, if your theory 
permits it, but by no stretch of imagination can it be called 
verse, the essence of which is meter,.or at the least, recurrent 
rhythm. But there is absolutely no meter, and what rhythm 
she affects, is essentially the rhythm of prose. For example: 
The white arc-moons showed the houses asleep, 


and made them very strange, : 
as if they could not be houses that people lived in. 


By Heten MacKay. New York: 


Rochester: The Manas 


Save for the purely accidental and artificial form of short 
and long lines, this is prose; poetry prose, if you will, but 
still prose. But even in this broader sense of the word 
poetry, vers libre frequently falls short, it seems cursed with 
a fatal tendency to bathos. Thus at the end of “Things in 
Paris,” we find: 

The children romp at recess in frozen gardens. 


The old crones go into the churches, 
where it is warm, and there are candles. 


The vers libre writers will probably go down in history as 
a set that rediscovered the rhythm of prose, and mistaking 
that for poetry, cut it up into lines with plenty of libre, and 
precious little vers. 

The little posthumous book by Adelaide Cropsey, much 
too high-priced, by the way, for its worth, is chiefly re- 
markable for “an original verse-form,” the “quintain,” con- 
sisting of five lines of two and three feet, encasing thoughts 
for the most part trivial and obvious. The other verse in 
the book is delicate and gently turned, far removed from 
the “passionate revolt” announced in the foreword. 

J. W. P. 





The Onion Peelers. Being the Early History of Sir Albert 
Jenkins, Kt., One of His Majesty’s Judges of the Court of 
King’s Bench. By R. P. Garrotp. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
$1.60. 








Under this rather unenlightening title, the Rev. Richard P. 
Garrold, S.J., the well-known author of a triad of superior 
boy-stories, has again entered the literary field. “The Onion 
Peelers” is the tale of a poor boy with a foolish, fond mother 
and a vain, drunken father, and of the various vicissitudes 
that mark his career from early school life until, despite his 
unpromising start, he achieves an Oxford education. Though 
the setting of the story is completely English, the author has 
such a grasp of boy-psychology that he has been able to pro- 
duce a book that, notwithstanding the strangeness of its 
machinery, will hold and interest the American no less than 
the British reader. One excellent feature of the book, an 
excellence it shares with the author’s previous stories, is its 
appeal to the adult as well as to the juvenile mind. Father 
Garrold’s books are written not merely to amuse and benefit 
the boy-world; they have as an equal aim the opening of the 
eyes of parents and schoolmasters to the true inwardness of 
boy nature, a thing of the utmost importance to those who 
deal intimately with boys, if good influences are to be ex- 
erted. The fact of the author’s being detailed for duty as a 
military chaplain with the British forces and of his conse- 
quent inability to revise the proof-sheets, will excuse the few 
blemishes of the book. J. F. X. M. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Those who have the praiseworthy custom of practising 
mental prayer find it stimulating to change their meditation 
book occasionally. Such persons will be interested in the 
new two-volume work entitled: “Meditations on the Mys- 
teries of Our Holy Faith, Together with a Treatise on Mental 
Prayer, Based on the Work of the Venerable Father Louis 
de Ponte, S.J.” (Benziger, $3.00), which the Rev. C. W. Bar- 
raud, S.J., has written. The well-known division of the 
purgative, illuminative and unitive ways which the great 
Spanish ascetic follows is adhered to, but no attempt has been 
made, of course, to imitate his fulness of treatment. Thé 
author furnishes considerations for the use of priests, re- 
ligious, and laymen while on retreat and adds for “colloquial” 
purposes a collection of hymns and prayers for some of 
which, notably the Stabat Mater, it would seem that better 
translations could have been found. A courageous publisher 
ought to bring out in English a new and complete edition of 
Father De Ponte’s admirable work on mental prayer. For 
unction, learning, and thoroughness it stands alone. 





Stephen Leacock entertainingly discusses in his latest book, 
“Essays and Literary Studies” (Lane, $1.25), important ques- 
tions of the day. Ov educational system he calls “the golden 
key which will unlock the door of the temple of learning— 
not to let the student in but to let him get out.” We are 
anxious to turn pupils out, not careful to educate them. The 
old traditions handed down from Padua and Bologna when a 
professor wanted to teach and pupils wanted to learn are 
gone. “We find saturating our literature, the new worship 
of the Strong Man, the easy pardon of the Unscrupulous, the 
Apotheosis of the Jungle, and the Deification of the Detec- 
tive. Force, brute force is what we now turn to as the moral 
idea and Mastery and Success are the sole tests of excel- 
lence.” All this happens too because “the Devil is passing 
out of fashion.”——Taking a Protestant’s point of view Estelle 
Ross contributed a well-written biography of “Oliver Crom- 
well” (Stokes, $0.75), to a children’s “Heroes of All Time” 
series. The author does not minimize the horrors of the 
ruthless Puritan’s invasion of Ireland but her high estimate 
of his character is not borne out by the deeds of his life. 
There is the usual cant about Cromwell’s devotion to relig- 
ious liberty. We are told that he received “with tears” the 
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news of the massacre of the Vaudois, but he seems to have 
had his emotions under better control when the slaughter of 
Catholics was going on at Drogheda and Wexford. 





Mr. Edward J. O’Brien prepared himself for the publication 
of “The Best Short Stories of 1915” (Small, Maynard, $1.50), 
by reading “over twenty-two hundred stories in a critical 
spirit.” Surely, then, criticism has had its due, and the pres- 
ent volume should be reviewed in the spirit of wonder, and 
with a charity which heralds a virtue while it barely hints a 
fault. Mary Synon contributes a Lincoln story which is 
above the average, and in a brief two-hundred words, Mary 
3oyle O'Reilly vignettes war’s ruthlessness and hidden sor- 
rows. Mr. O’Brien’s introduction is excellent.——Frances 
Duncan’s novel, “Roberta of Roseberry Gardens” (Doubleday 
Page, $1.25), raises the question: Are the “Gardens” because 
of “Roberta” or is “Roberta” because of the “Gardens”? 
You move among flower-beds through all the seasons of the 
year and learn much about plants and the culture of nurslings. 
Two caretakers are at Roseberry: Trommel, whose German 
philosophy is wicked, and the Dooley-like Michael, who can 
bud and prune but cannot graft love for his client on the 
heart of Roberta, for she, as simply as buds to the warmth 
of spring, responds to another In “Viviette” (Lane, $1.00), 
William J. Locke has writ en a long short-story with a 
familiar triangle plot. A coquette keeps two brothers dan- 
gling after her until matters come to such a pass that to save 
the situation she is ready to accept a third suitor she does 
not love. Even Mr. Locke’s pot-boilers have an artistry 
about them, however, that many a novelist might envy. 








During the year 1915 1,500,000 copies of the Catholic 
Heimatgriisse an unsere Krieger were sent to the front, the 
barracks and the hospitals by the War Committee of the Charitas 
League for Berlin and its suburbs. All the year’s numbers are 
now bound into a single volume (M. Gladbach: Volksvereins- 
Verlag, M. 4), which is no less interesting than edifying. It is 
filled with instructive articles that have helped to quicken the 
faith of the Catholic soldiers. Countless details are given about 
the war and the nations engaged in it, and special Scriptural 
prayers are suggested even for the U-boat sailors and the air- 
men. The former can appropriately use the invocations of 
Jonas in the belly of the fish; and the latter are offered ejacula- 
tions from the Book of Psalms: “O Lord, thy mercy is in 
heaven, and thy truth reacheth even to the clouds. . . . The 
children of men shall put their trust under the cover of thy 
wing.”——-Another volume of considerable sociological value 
from the same press, is the practical “Abriss der Landlichen 
Vohlfahrtspflege” (80 Pf.) by Johannes Schafers. It is an 
outline of welfare work in country places and is intended in 
particular as a handbook for women’s colleges and similar 
institutions. 





Here are some booklets and pamphlets that have lately 
come to the reviewer's desk: “At the Feet of the Martyrs” 
(Benziger, $0.35), is a collection of short meditations which 
“A Nun of Tyburn Convent” has compiled from the devotional 
writings of the English martyrs. “The Happiness of Duty” 
(Christian Year Pub. Co., Fort Thomas, Ky., $0.15), is a 
translation, edited by the Rev. J. M. Lelen, of Bishop Gay’s 
excellent “Treatise on Obedience.” From Our Sunday Visitor 
Press, Huntington, Ind., comes a new and revised edition of 
Father Noll’s valuable pamphlet on “Defamers of the 
Church” ($0.10), and “The Mass: the Eucharistic Service of 
the Catholic Church” ($0.15), by the Rev. George Moorman, 
who explains the Catholic doctrine of the Mass, describes 
everything used at the altar, and expounds the meaning of 
all the ceremonies and the prayers that are prescribed by 





the Missal. A similar little work is Abbé Hallet’s “Explana- 
tion of the Prayers and Ceremonies of the Mass” (Catholic 
Truth Society, Brooklyn, $0.15). “The Holy Sacrifice of the 
Altar” (Pustet, $0.10) is a pamphlet teaching school children 
methods of hearing Mass, and Father Joseph J. Baierl of St. 
Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, has out a new edition of his 
little book on “The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass Explained in 
the Form of Question and Answer” ($0.50 and $0.25). 





“Learning to Earn” (Bobbs-Merrill, $1.25), by John A. 
Lapp and Carl H. Mote, is a purely radical and utilitarian 
work. The authors hold that “the first problem of man’s ex- 
istence is self-preservation,” physical, of course, and they pos- 
tulate as a basis that “education be an adjustment of the in- 
dividual to his environment,” nor does this environment in- 
clude God, religion or morality. In spite of repeated pro- 
tests against the too broad curriculum of our elementary 
schools, the joint authors would have all children attend 
school between the years of six and twelve or fourteen, dur- 
ing which time “all youth becomes acquainted with its en- 
vironment [past? present? future?] and acquires the simple 
elements of chemistry, physics, biology, business practice, 
art, music, physical training, civics, social economy, agri- 
culture,” and of course the R’s, three of them but not the 
fourth. Then on to a vocational school, where anyone may 
learn nearly everything about anything. Girls, for instance, 
need a broader training, for “building material, plumbing 
fixtures . . . and the ingredients of paint properly belong 
to the wife,” besides “Mother, as a source of information 
on babies, is unreliable and inadequate.” Toward fhe end of 
the book we are told: “It becomes the duty of the public 
to take charge of the entire educational system,” based of 
course, on “the activities which essentially make up life” as 
arranged by Herbert Spencer. The day is coming when the 
private school will have to fight and fight hard to preserve 
its autonomy. 





In a paper contributed to last week’s Jreland, Mr. Shane Leslie 
remarks that “of those who signed the proclamation of the 
Irish Republic no less than three were true poets.” He quotes in 
proof the following passage from P. H. Pearse as the “words 
of a poet, not of a president”: “Freedom is so splendid a thing 
that one cannot worthily state it in the terms of a definition; 
one has to write it in some flaming symbol or to sing it in music 
riotous with the uproar of heaven.” He then cites these fine 
stanzas of Joseph Plunkett’s: 


The stars sang in God’s garden 
The stars are the birds of God; 

The night time is God’s harvest. 
Its fruits are the words of God. 


God ploughed His fields in the morning; 
God sowed His seed at noon; 

God reaped and gathered in His corn 
With the rising of the moon. 


The sun rose up at midnight; 
The sun rose red as blood. 

It showed the Reaper, the dead Christ, 
Upon His cross of wood. 


For many live that One may die, 
And One must die that many live. 
The stars are silent in the sky, 
Lest my poor songs be fugitive. 


And from Thomas MacDonagh this little poem: 


What is white? 

The soul of the sage, faith-lit! 
The trust of Age, 

The infant’s untaught wit. 
What more white? 

The face of Truth made known, 
The voice of Youth 

Singing before her throne. 
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Mr. Leslie observes in conclusion: “If the British Empire is to 
be saved . . it will not be by shooting dreamers and poets 
against the feudal background of the Tower of London, with 
the whole sea-sundered Irish race listening, and beginning to 
wonder, and to wonder terribly.” 


EDUCATION 
I—Going to College 


O*E afternoon in early November I journeyed up to West 
Point to watch a football game between the team of the 
Military Academy and that of a western university. It was an 
ideal day, one of those delightful autumn days that speak to 
you softly of Saint Martin and the Indian summer. From the 
ascending tiers of seats about the parade grounds you could see 
the high hills across the Hudson, glorious and splendid, even in 
a waning splendor and a dying glory; and full of faith and hope, 
they seemed to be standing on tiptoe to watch every movement 
of the players struggling for victory. It was a game worth the 
watching, as fair an example of the American college game 
as one could wish to see; with plenty of wonderful, thrilling 
plays in the open field, as well as scrimmages in massed charges 
that try the stoutest heart. It matters little to you or me 
which team won; for football is not the subject of my story. 

When the game was over and the crowd had melted away, I 
walked about the grounds, taking the pleasant paths across the 
wide campus, past the officers’ houses, and onward toward the 
chapel-crowned slope above the bend in the river. Students 
passed me from time to time, seniors, some of them, almost. 
ready to leave the war college; plebes, too, the veriest tyros in 
military technique. In every cadet, from the man who in half 
a year would be a second lieutenant in the United States army 
to the youth who had not yet lived six months within the call 
of the bugle, there was the same characteristic trait to be ob- 
served, an identical, uniform mark that would not be escaped. 
In the eyes, in the walk, in the general bearing of all there was 
that, which, if one might sum it up in a single word, one would 
call purpose. Once you detect it, and it is quite ineluctable, it 
flashes the message to you: “I belong to a soul that has a sure 
point of view and a definite goal.” It is the badge of every 
West Pointer, a chevron as insistent as his dress uniform or 
his military salute. 


THE “PuRPOSEFUL STUDENT” 


Now, the intent of this paper is not to seek into the reasons 
for military preparedness, nor to recall the glories of dead 
heroes; arma virumque is not my song. But up there on the 
plains overlooking the river, as I tried to study those youths 
with their minds quickened to their goal in life, I could not but 
think of the uncounted students in the colleges of this land, 
living in academic enclosure for four years, with no such 
definite aim. It is probably very clear what is meant by the 
quality of purposefulness as possessed by the student at West 
Point. His purpose, without doubt, is to become an efficient 
officer, capable of serving his country on the battlefield, and 
willing, if need be, to die in her defense. That is a very 
definite program of endeavor, simple and all-sufficient. Prepara- 
tion for this scheme of life is the purpose of the cadet; that is 
the reason of his four years spent in the rigorous discipline of 
military training; that is why he goes to West Point. It would 
be harder, of a certainty, to find the aim of the average college 
student. And as the train carried me down to the city, while I 
looked out on the silent, shadowed river, or watched the little 
villages flash by, one by one lighting up the gloom of night, I 
thought of college life in America, of its meaning and its worth. 

Everybody goes to college now, or, at all events, there is 
nobody who may not go. Time was, and not so long ago, when 
only selected individuals attended college; students particularly 











gifted, or boys looking forward to the professions of law, 
medicine, or theology; or sons of wealthy fathers. But today 
the rich and the poor, the scholar and the dullard, the am- 
bitious and the aimless, mingle together in a quasi-democracy 
on every college campus. The bachelor’s degree is becoming 
more and more the sine qua non in American life today. Going 
to college is the fashion of the times; it is the custom of the 
country. 

Apparently, moreover, everybody is going for the same rea- 
son. If you ask a wealthy man his purpose in sending his son 
to college, he will answer without hesitation that he wishes to 
educate his boy. He will think you a very stupid person for your 
query, and may wonder if you realize the meaning of life at all. 
If you ask a poor man why his son is absenting himself for four 
years from a gainful occupation, he, too, will reply, and in no 
tone of doubt, that he wishes to educate his boy. The first 
man may have been the fifth of his line to carry his name 
to his Alma Mater; the second may have fled a pogrom at 
Warsaw. But for both the word education possesses a magic 
charm which weaves a never-failing spell. Education is the 
glorified fetich, the unknown god before which America kneels 
down and adores. It is the great religion in this modern Athens, 
and if one does not believe in it, one makes pretense of faith, 
and passes as an orthodox worshiper; there are no heretics 
willing to admit their sin. 

The sons, too, are just as sure of their intentions. The boy 
who alights from his sixty-horse-power motor for his first con- 
sultation with the college dean will tell you that he is coming 
to college for an education. The less prosperous-looking youth 
who is filling out the perilous blank spaces on a questionnaire 
will cheerfully admit that education is the motive for his de- 
termination to spend a considerable fraction of his life in col- 
lege. And so we have a pleasing unanimity on this point. 


UNEDUCATED COLLEGIANS 


From the almost daily complaints on the subject, it would 
seem that there is growing a rather unpleasing unanimity on 
the negative proposition; to wit, that though the youth may get 
college, he does not get education. He leaves home, sometimes 
a light-hearted, sometimes a serious, and usually an amiable lad, 
fresh from high school or academy, and comes back, it is 
charged, with his light-heartedness, or his seriousness, and his 
amiability tempered with a complacently patronizing attitude 
toward the world that is willing but not too anxious to give 
him a trial. It is contended that most college graduates know 
a little of everything, but nothing comprehensively of anything. 
And the intense desire, on the part of many, is that the new 
bachelor of arts will forget his four years’ dream and settle 
down, as soon as may be, to the actualities of wide-awake life. 
In his present state, he is an interesting, but an unimportant 
phenomenon; his only hope lies in outgrowing the fantastic 
illusion that he has been wholly prepared for life by the college 
course. So cry the critics in a chorus of many variations. 

Life is so hard at its worst, or so easy at its best, that one 
may sometimes wonder if it serves any practical purpose at all 
to be even a little analytic of the vagaries of human nature; if 
it solaces the heart or feeds the soul to divulge some of the 
arcana of college life. That it takes all sorts of people to make 
up the world will be a proverb, one ventures to say, a thousand 
years from now, if the earth lasts so long. And I am not over- 
hopeful that the college world at the end of this millennium 
will be populated by one sort of student: the sort of student that 
plans with a certain amount of wisdom his future years. Indeed, 
it is of precious little consequence to any of us to worry over 
the possible outcome of a possible vaticination. 


Soncs AND SAVANTS 


Everyone remembers the amiable gentleman who would ask 
only the boon of making a nation’s songs, and would leave the 
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unimportant matter of legislation to somebody else. One is 
allowed to suppose that the essence of patriotism would breathe 
through those songs; I wonder if one can say that the essence 
of college pervades our college songs. If one remembers aright, 
most of them chant the charms of friendship and loyalty, and 
the pledging of faiths for aye and aye; indeed, a thoroughly 
laudable and proper manner of song-making. There is very 
little in verse about the mental growth of the student through 
the discipline involved in a study of Greek syntax or six-point 
logarithms, very little save in a jesting vein. There is very 
little in lyric mood of the broadening of the intellectual vision, 
of a widening of the human sympathies, of a perceptibility or 
invisibility enhancing appreciation of the art of living, of the 
attaining to a more or less satisfying condition of culture in all 
or any of its many-sided expressions, of the welding of heart and 
mind into the composite of sturdy character. And undeniably 
we should be thankful for this; human nature does not abhor 
such a vacuum. The singing Muse is glad to leave the charming 
and divine philosophy of the evolution of the youthful soul to 
another of her sorority, who may tell the tale without the linked 
sweetness of poetic phrase. And after all, it is more than 
barely possible that the songs of college, infused with the spirit 
of fraternity, of gaiety, of unsophisticated optimism, are more 
truthful tale-bearers of college life than the learned dissertation 
of a dusty savant. J. F. W. 


SOCIOLOGY 
The Way of the Good Shepherd 


HE perfect love that casts out fear makes a glory in her 
peaceful eyes. For her there is no past; no memory of 
searing nights and haggard dawns, of dragging days of 
misery, remorse and scorn. Only the perfume of the broken 
box of spikenard, symbol of a bruised and contrite heart, 
lingers to tell that many sins have been forgiven her who 
has loved much. She sits at the feet of Christ, and is con- 
tent. She has found Him in the House of the Good Shepherd. 
Thus year by year, nay, week by week, in these quiet homes, 
sacred to love and penitence, for our solacing and lest the 
world think the Gospel only an idle tale, is retold the beauti- 
ful story of her who, after many wanderings, came to know 
why God put love in the human heart. Within these shel- 
tering walls, the hapless objects of the world’s cold con- 
tumely follow Magdalene to Calvary, there to wash the stained 
robes of their womanhood whiter than snow, in the crimson 
tide that flows from the riven Heart of Christ. They that 
were lost have been found. 


Not an Economic PROBLEM 


The modern civilization which calls evil good and good evil, 
has lured into the desert many souls for whom the Heart of 
the Shepherd mourns. The hot words of Buckle, flung like 
acid into the face of a degraded public opinion, that “There 
has arisen in society a figure which is certainly the most 
mournful, and in some respects the most awful, upon which 
the eye of the moralist can dwell,” need not be accepted in 
their main import, even by those who are well aware that she, 
on whose “degraded and ignoble form are concentrated the 
passions that might have filled the world with shame,” still 
abides in all degrees of society, at once a source of physical 
and moral corruption, and, paradoxically, a possible shield 
against even greater evils. Harried and hounded, when she 
has not been enveloped in a hurtful sentimentality, she has 
been the theme of countless volumes elaborated by psychol- 
ogists and moralists, and the occasion of much well-meaning 
but inefficient legislation. Dealt. with often and by many 
forces, but not always wisely, she has occupied much of the 








public’s attention; and in the chorus of conflicting opinions, 
the charge has been made that the Catholic Church is dere- 
lict in dealing with an unfortunate class which constitutes what 
is now termed a problem in economics or social hygiene. 


Tue SpirRITUAL ELEMENT 


The Catholic Church will not accept the discussion of the 
problem on these grounds alone. Certainly, they are not to 
be slighted, much less rejected. But they are secondary, not 
fundamental. When one is cold, wet and hungry, when life 
holds out nothing better than an immutable sentence of toil 
and want, resistance is not easy. Hence, like her Master, the 
Church would supply, as far as may be possible, the reason- 
able temporal needs of her children, “lest they faint in the 
way.” But even under the most unfavorable circumstances, 
resistance is not impossible. Despite the flood of senti- 
mentality poured out by the popular magazines and some 
State reports, it is fairly evident that the stability of the girl 
who works is not dependent upon her wages, and that she 
who would gladly choose death of the body rather than of 
the soul is not an uncommon type. The Church, so thor- 
oughly acquainted with the weakness of human nature, is 
not unmindful of its nobility. She knows well the serene 
heights to which human nature, ennobled by grace, can 
and does rise. Man does not live by bread alone, nor perish 
in its absence. Even admitting the dangers to youth, such 
as lack of proper housing, food, and necessary recreation, 
usually connected with poverty, it still remains true that no 
one was ever dragged into the depths of vice whose gaze 
had been firmly set on the ideals made practical by the 
teachings of the Catholic Church. 


MATERIALISTIC RECONSTRUCTION 


Physical comfort, the goal of modern sociologists, freedom 
from care, opportunities for education and social refinement, 
can no more insure chastity than the most grinding poverty, 
involving the lack of all things from a temporal point of 
view desirable, can wreck it. Fifth Avenue does not neces- 
sarily connote heaven, nor is an East Side tenement always 
an anteroom of hell. When Henley wrote that he was the 
captain of his soul, his spirit of defiance made the claim an 
empty boast. The Catholic Church teaches that, with the 
help of God, it is a fact. Therefore does she refuse to coun- 
tenance the materialistic view that the problem of vice can 
be solved only by a reconstruction of society which will give 
to every man according to his temporal needs. Man is not 
a creature of the State, nor is he dependent upon the State 
for the truest achievement of life’s purposes. Swociety can 
hinder or help, but of itself, cannot prevent him from attain- 
ing the end for which he came into existence. 


Tue CatTHoLic VIEW 


What, then, is the policy of the Church in dealing with 
this dark disorder? It can be stated simply. She sees neither 
safety for the innocent nor salvation for the erring save in 
a firm adhesion to the teachings of Jesus Christ. She does 
not propose to reconstruct the sin-wrecked soul by substi- 
tuting courses in music or domestic economy for a humble, 
hopeful acknowledgment of the fact that sin is a moral dis- 
order calling for personal reparation. Only He who made 
the soul can heal it, and she brings it to Him and leaves it 
in His hands. Her dealings with the sinner are dictated by 
the words of Christ to Magdalene, “Go in peace; thy sins 
are forgiven.” Not because they had no objective ex- 
istence, but because love, working through penitence, has 
restored the balance in the moral order, and by putting all 
past transgressions into the merciful hands of God, has done 
away ‘with their guilt forever. This is the basis of all the 
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reconstructive measures employed by the Church. It is the 
way of the Good Shepherd; it finds a beautiful modern ex- 
pression in the institutions consecrated by this touching name 
of the Saviour. 


SIN AND RESPONSIBILITY 


On the other hand, she has no sympathy with the current 
opinion that sin is simply a pathological condition beyond 
personal control, like mumps or measles. She will not admit 
that sin is due solely to malign social conditions, and that, 
in consequence, the individual is the victim and society the 
sinner. Not so are human beipgs made. The Church knows 
and common experience teaches that day by day men and 
women, with eyes open to the guilt and consequences of sin, 
and utterly beyond the reach of “malign social conditions,” 
freely transgress the moral law. A principle of modern 
pedagogy which bids the teacher “never to tell the child 
that he has done wrong, but to place before him ideals of 
positive constructive value inducing him to do what is right,” 
has long been adopted by agencies of reform outside the 
Catholic Church. But sin is not a mere pathological condi- 
tion or a social disorder inducing no personal responsibility. 
It is an act whereby one, knowing good, chooses evil, thereby 
violating the moral order; hence the reconstruction of the 
individual must include an adequate reparation of the moral 
order violated by the culprit. But there is nothing to reform 
if there has been no sin, and no repentance is possible unless 
the disorder has been acknowledged. The Church, then, 
sees no true reconstruction in the process which does not 
admit this violation, and which, while endeavoring to lead the 
erring soul to love virtue, does not teach it to hate vice as 
well. 


CATHOLIC PREVENTIVE Work 


It has been alleged, not wholly without bitterness, that the 
interest of the Church begins only when the individual has 
become a social menace.. The charge is utterly without 
proof. On the contrary, in the extent and efficiency of its 
preventive work, no organization can be compared with the 
Catholic Church; a fact of which even some of her children 
seem unaware. She does not undervalue the constructive 
aids suggested by modern needs, such as playgrounds, social 
centers and vocational schools, but she does not place her 
chief reliance upon them. By developing character on super- 
natural lines, she strikes at the very root of delinquency. 
Defending, as no human organization dares defend, the sanc- 
tity of the home, she secures the foundation of human 
society. Marriage she regards as a Sacrament; to every 
mother she holds up as the ideal, the love of Mary for the 
Infant Redeemer, and to every faiher the patient sacrifice of 
Joseph. Her watchfulness follows the child into the schools. 
The houses she builds for the little ones of the flock are 
dedicated to Christ, so that from the beginning they may 
associate every activity with some thought of God or re- 
ligion. But her greatest aid is in the Sacraments, those 
sacred rites which strengthen the soul, not by asking for the 
grace of God, as prayer does, but by conferring it. In her 
schools, she trains more than one and a half million chil- 
dren; an equal number are subjected, in greater or less de- 
gree, to her tireless influence. What child-caring institution 
in the United States, however vast its resources, can equal 
or even vie with this record of preventive, genuinely con- 
structive work? 


THe ONLty REMEDY 


That we can be saved only in the name of Christ, is as true 
in sociology as in religion. Despite the reformers, it is probable 
that the social evil will always afflict society in some degree, an 









evidence and effect of human weakness or human malice. But 
they are working most effectively to lessen the evil who instil 
into the souls of the coming generation, principles of self- 
restraint not founded on appeals to the child’s budding sense of 
social justice, but upon the grace of God. In this as in all other 
disorders the only sure remedy, as Leo XIII so often declared, 
is to be found in a return to Christ, the Shepherd and Ruler of 
souls. Pau. L. BLAKELY, S.J. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


The educational value of giving special attention to the Cath- 
olic press in our schools and colleges is gradually being ap- 
preciated. Special stress is laid upon the study of current 
journalistic literature in many non-Catholic schools, but there is 
particular need of acquainting Catholic students with their own 
Catholic literature and of educating them to show a lively in- 
terest in its regard. In this way we shall be able to develop in 
future a Catholic literature worthy of the great Church which it 
represents. At least one Catholic college magazine, the Saint 
Angela Quarterly, of New Rochelle College, has recognized 
this need by devoting a special department to the subject. At- 
tention is drawn to leading Catholic magazines by discussing in- 
teresting articles contained in them. This is one of many ways in 
which the students can be made familiar with the excellent Cath- 
olic journalistic literature which we already possess, and which 
we may hope will steadily grow in value and importance ac- 
cording to the measure of intelligent support accorded to it. 





A pithy aphorism of a noted French writer is quoted in Our 
Dumb Animals. “The dog,” he says, “is almost always the mir- 
ror of his master, and he who sees the one sees the other. Show 
me your dog and I will tell you what you are.” Observing the 
dames of fashion parading on Fifth Avenue, in New York, and 
the canines which are led by them or lead them, as the case 
may be, it might often appear uncharitable to leap to the con- 
clusion which this principle would suggest. Yet there is no lit- 
tle truth in the shrewd observation: “The ruffian has for his 
dog a scoundrel; the thief, a thief; the stupid peasant, a stupid 
dog; and the man courteous and kind, a dog gently bred.” This 
will sufficiently explain the psychology of the saying, “Love me, 
love my dog.” The comparison’ between dog and master or 
mistress is not, however, to be applied too curiously. In particular 
it may not always be possible to see in the poor pampered pet 
the vices of a mistress who seeks by means of a beast and simi- 
lar unworthy objects to fill the void left in her heart by the 
absence of the love of God and of His little ones for which 
nature itself craves. How dreadful the bathos of the modern 
world! 





The cost of conducting the present war, so far as it could be 
ascertained during the past month, is thus summarized by the 
American Review of Reviews: 


Great Britain spent in the year ending April 1, $8,000,- 
000,000, over four times her income under the new taxes. 
One-fourth of this expenditure, however, was in the shapé 
of advances to her colonies and allies. The German 
Treasury announces that the expenditures for last Decem- 
ber were $500,000,000, at the rate of $6,000,000,000 a year, 
but that since December the disbursements have been 
smaller. Germany has just closed her fourth war loan, to 
which there were subscriptions of $2,600,000,000, making a 
total of $9,000,000,000 borrowed since the war began. The 
French Minister of Finance states that war expenditures in 
1915 amounted to $4,400,000,000, with estimates of current 
expenses running somewhat above that rate. In April, 
France arranged to borrow $100,000,000 in the United States, 
all or most of which is to go toward paying Americans for 
purchases here. Several of our bankers have underwritten 
this amount as a loan to the French Government, which will 
deposit with them certain securities to be collateral for 
debenture bonds offered to the public. Russia has borrowed 
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$4,000,000,000 since the war began, and is now incurring war 

expenses at the rate of $6,000,000,000 per year. 

Stupendous figures have become so familiar to us that they 
barely impress our imagination. To realize fully their meaning 
is impossible. This will come home to the nations, however, 
when the war-madness has passed and the day of reckoning is 
at hand. Some one must pay the accounts, or some one must 
incur the loss of these enormous debts. 





The relative healthfulness of city and country is strikingly 
shown by the recent census tables. The death rate for 1909, 
1910 and 1911 among white males under one year of age in 
cities of approximately 10,000 or more inhabitants was 13,380 
out of every 100,000 children, whereas in smaller places at the 
same time it was only 10,326 out of the same number. The 
death rate of white females under the same conditions was 
respectively 11,123 for cities and 8,497 for rural localities, or 
twenty-four per cent less than the urban rate. The expectation 
of life, at birth, for white males is 7.7 years greater than in 
cities and at the age of ten, 5.4 years greater. Until the age of 
thirty-nine is reached there is a margin of more than five years 
in favor of the country. Thereafter the difference becomes 
gradually less, but is always in favor of the ccuntry until the 
age of eighty-eight is reached. After this period of life the cities 
show a slightly greater longevity than the rural localities. The 
difference between urban and rural longevity in the case of 
white females is somewhat less than in the case of males, though 
it still remains sufficiently pronounced. At birth the woman’s 
expectation of life is 6 years greater in the country places, at 
ten years it is 3.3 years greater, and until the uge of forty-six 
years is reached it continues to be 3 years greater. After the 
age of eighty-three years the city women have a slight ad- 
vantage over their country sisters. 


“Total abstinence from intoxicants,” writes a Jewish organ, 
“may be said just now to be the principal doctrine of the Prot- 
estant church. This is the doctrine preached by Mohammed 
some thirteen hundred and odd years ago.” The paper concludes 
that the Church which makes itself responsible for such teaching 
has taken a long time “to catch up with the Koran.” Neither 
the Old nor the New Testament can be made sponsor for such 
a doctrine, and yet there is no mistaking the tendency on the 
part of some to confuse total abstinence with the spirit and even 
with the very teaching of Christianity. While men are laboring 
or legislating to combat the abuse of drunkenness we can all 
heartily sympathize and cooperate with them, but when they 
would make of total abstinence a touchstone of true Christianity 
they are setting up a private standard of religion. There may 
be many who regard prohibition as the only possible remedy 
for existing abuses. This is a purely personal conviction from 
which, to say the least, others have a right to differ. But no 
excuse can be pleaded for men who seek to impose the practice 
of total abstinence upon others as a religious doctrine or as a 
test of practical Christianity. There is no prohibition of the 
rational use of spirituous beverages in any part of the Gospel 
of Christ. To reprobate the use of them as in themselves sinful 
is to merit the comparison our Jewish brethren suggest. It is 
clear that in many sections a decided confusion of ideas exists 
in this regard. When essential doctrines of Christianity are 
cast aside queer substitutes are likely to be accepted in their place. 





The thirteenth annual convention of the Catholic Educational 
Association will be held in Baltimore, June 26-29. The opening 
Mass will be celebrated in the Cathedral of the Assumption on 
June 27 and the convention proper opened at a general session 
in Calvert Hall by the President-General, Rt. Rev. T. J. Sha- 


Cathedral school; and the Parish School Department, in Calvert 
Hall. The subjects to be discussed the first day in the latter 
department are, “The Gary Plan,” which has attracted such wide 
attention, and “To Teach Pupils to Study.” The next day these 
various problems in school management are to be considered in 
this section: “Accurate Keeping of School Records,” “Good 
Classroom Management,” “To Train for the Formation of Good 
Habits” and “To Teach Them to Speak Their. Mother Tongue 
Correctly.” Other papers in the same department to be read 
during the Thursday session, are, “The Problem of Feeble- 
Mindedness,” “The Lesson Plan” and “The Books Every Cath- 
olic Teacher Should Read.” The Deaf-Mute Conference will 
be opened on Tuesday by the Rev. F. A. Moeller, S.J., and the 
Seminary Department by Rt. Rev. Mgr. John B. Peterson, Ph.D. 
At the general meeting of all departments for this day a paper 
on “The State” will be read by Very Rev. John F. Fenlon, S.S. 
On Wednesday afternoon the Rev. Lawrence A. Brown will pre- 
side at the meeting of the local and visiting teachers and repre- 
sentatives of religious communities. The report of the Com- 
mittee on Educational Legislation will be presented at the gen- 
eral session of Wednesday evening by the Rev. M. J. Ahern, S.J. 
The presence of pastors, teachers and of all who have the in- 
terest of Catholic education at heart is earnestly invited. 


“The place where Roman Catholics go after death,” was the 
little Protestant girl’s definition of purgatory. Today, the /rish 
Theological Quarterly remarks, Protestants are beginning to 
change their views upon this subject, and some no longer fight 
shy even of the use of the word “purgatory” itself. Others are 
willing to admit the fundamental truth of the doctrine, but 
hesitate to commit themselves to the term applied by the Church. 
As an illustration of this attitude a passage from “The Great 
Hereafter,” by so “sturdy” a Protestant divine as the Rev. J. D. 
Jones, is quoted by the aforementioned review. After some 
“antiquated but judicious attacks” on the alleged abuses of the 
Catholic Church, which may serve to make his views palatable to 
Protestant readers, he says: 


Nevertheless it may be permitted to a sturdy Protestant 
to say that when our fathers in their revolt against the 
abuses of purgatory, swept away the very idea of a proba- 
tionary life, they went too far. There was a real truth in 
this doctrine which had been held by the Church for cen- 
turies. No doctrine which persists throughout the genera- 
tions can be dismissed as wholly untrue. There is no 
principle of vitality in what is a mere falsity. If a thing 
endures, it is because, mingled very likely with much that is 
erroneous, there is a real truth at the heart of it. And now 
that the fierceness of controversy has died down, Protestant 
theologians are returning to a belief in a probationary life 
after this one. 


- The word substituted by him and other Protestant writers for 
the Catholic term, “purgatory,” is unsatisfactory. The souls of 
the dead, who have died in the state of grace, but with the stains 
of venial sins upon them, and other effects of their transgres- 
sions still following after them, undergo a purgation but no 
further probation. The state of probation is limited to the 
present life. But it is well to notice how clearly the admission 
is made that Protestant theologians are returning to a belief in 
what the writer considers the fundamental truth of the Catholic 
doctrine. That this doctrine has at any time been mingled with 
errors in the mind of the Church is an assumption which further 
study should enable Protestants to set aside easily. The doctrine 
of purgatory is simple, Scriptural, and in complete conformity 
with human reason. It has not changed in the course of cen- 
turies. Protestants in common with Catholics must realize the 
need of a term of purgation for the soul not deserving to be 
rejected eternally and yet not worthy to be admitted instantly 





han, D.D. The College Department will hold its meetings in the 


to the vision of God, because of sins not wholly expiated. 











